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DR. FULLER, 


No. 48 East Chester Park, Boston, 


Gures ALL Chronic Diseases, and will forteit 
$1,000 in every case of 


GOUT, CATARRH, PARALYSIS, NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM, DYSPEPSIA, CONSTIPATION, 
PILES, IMPOTENCY OR SEMINAL WEAKNESS 


which he undertakes and is not completely suc- 
cessful in the treatment thereof. Tape worm 
removed.in afew hours. Ladies or gentlemen 
having troubles requiring confidential secrecy 


_ are assured of such; and all persons afflicted 


with any manner of Chronic Complaints are re- 
minded that practical experience in this country 
and in Europe has prepared Dr. Fuller to treat 
such with never-failing success. God as cer- 
tainly provides a remedy for the cure of all dis- 
eases as fora few. Apply in person or by letter 
and realize the above truth. 


N.B. Recognizing the fact that, inasmuch as 
re Se advertise, newspaper or eircular ad- 
vertising isregarded as quackish by the regular 
school of medicine to which Dr. Fuller belongs; 
yet, having devoted years of patient study to the 
¢ause and treatment of chronic diseases, and 
being now prepared 10 attend such with the 
GREATEST DEGREE OF CERTAINTY WITH- 
OUT DRUGGING THE SYSTEM, he feels justi- 
fled in adopting this, the most practical method 
ol making the above facts known to the public, 
and does so with the hope of incurring no dis- 
pleasure from his medical brethren, neither the 
stigma usually attached to professional adverti- 
sers, by thus addressing the afflicted. Oftice 

rs, lla. m. to7 p.m. 8-4¢ 


Facts for Advertisers. 








VOL. VIIL. 


SEVEN EDITIONS of the AMERICAN JOURNAL oF EDUCATION are now published each month. 
It has a larger circulation, and reaches more intelligent and enterprising people, than any similar 
publication in this country. An editionis published 


In ST. LOUIS for Missouri, 

In CHICAGO for Illinois and Wisconsin, 

In TOPEKA for Kansas and Colorado, 

In HOUSTON for Texas and Arkansas, 

In JACKSON for Mississippi, 

In MONROE for Louisiana, 

In KIRKSVILLE for Iiowa and Northern Missouri. 


Advertisers get the benefit of all this circulation, as advertisements go into ALL the editions 
Advertisements in this journal are permanent—as we publish in each issue cuts and plans of school 
houses for both city und country—and the papers are preserved for these plans and specitications. 
The pages, too, are of such a size that advertisements are easily seen. This journal thus reaches 
merchants and farmers who are school directors, families, teachers, agents—more than 200,C00 of 
the men and women of intelligence and enterprise in all sections of the country. 

The following are our regular rates: Nonpareil space, basis of measurement, 12 lines to the inch. 
Outside puge, front cover, 40c per line; outside page, back cover, 35c per line; inside pages, 30c 
per line; spevial notices, per line, 60c. Discount made on time contracts. 








Please Remember! 
In Ordering Desks for Schools, 
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To—Ist. Give your full address—name, post- 
Oflice, county and State, all plainly written. 

- % Give the Railroad Station, county and 
State; to which you wish goods sent. 

4. Give the railroad or boat leaving this city 
by which you receive your goods shipped. If 
We can get better rates ot freight elsewhere, we 
shall always ship the cheapest way. 

fh. State the style, the size, number and 

Price of the article you want, in order that the 
four items of description corresponding, may 
be guarantee against mistakes. 
“6th. | State the time when you need the goods, 
but you should allow sixty days or give the order 
for school desks and church seats or court house 
Stats sixty days before you need to use the goods. 
Address with stamp, 

. . 
gis J. B. MERWIN, 

HK, Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 


Now Is You R 3 ‘TIME = 2. 


Look at 


Our Premium List, 


And be sure and show it to your friends. — 
REMEMBER THAT THISJOURNAL CONTAINS A THIRD MORE READING 
matter than any other Journal of Education published in the country. 





SEND 15 Cis. FOR SPECIMEN COPY OF THE 
[American Journal of Hdaducation; 


The Most Liberal Premiums Ever Offeiea. 
Subscription Price $1 £O perannum, strictly in advance. 


Address all communications to the Editor iu laa atany of the peints of publication given 
ow. 2 
OR 2 SUBSCRIBERS—Webster’s New Pocket Dictionary._ 


OR 4 SUBSCRIBERS—Sypher’s Ar‘ of Teaching School—the newest and most 
thoroughly practical teachers’ guide yet issued. 
OR 6 SUBSCRIBERS—A 5-inch Mounte1 Globe. 


OR 8 SUBSCRIBERS—Webster’s Nationa: Pictorial Dictionary—royal octavo 
size, sheep binding, over 600 engravings. A 
OR 18 SUBSCRIBERS—Webster’s Unabrid Quarto Dictionary—illustra' 
with three thousand engravings. 
HE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will show the do who Rey, the taxes, not 
only what our teachers and school officers are doing, but the necessity for r work as well; 
hence the teachers and school officers should see to it. taken and in every 
N B. Seuenes ier emer by postoflice orders or registered letters. We are responsible 
. B.— m e 3 

for no fosses on wey otherwise a ag The tull eabocrtpelees price must be sent for exch sub- 


copies are 


riber, to obtain premiums. Premiums are sent at the expense of the tting up the 
club. Send stump to prepay pustage or two and four subscribers’ premiums; 2. ond 12 cents. 
Six, t and subscribers’ p~ miums are sent b —— at the of those who 
get up the clubs. for specimen copies, or for r rmation, either of the editors 
and proprietors at “ ~ : 





ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO, HOUSTON, KIRKSVILLE, Mo., MONROE, La., TOPEKA, Kenias, 


or JACKSON, Mississippi, 





Agents Wanted! 





I wish to employ a first-class salesman in 
every county in this State, to sell the 


Silver Tongue Organ 
AND THE 


W. P. Emerson Piano. 





Liberal club rates to schools and churches 
wishing an organ or piano. Send for price list 
and circular. Address 


a. E. SEYMOUR, 
912 Olive st., St. Louis. 


CATARRH! 


**Catarrh of the Nasal Passages, Ears and 
Throat;’’ a pamphlet by A. N. Williamson, M. 
D., late Clinical Physician in the University 
Medical College, New York City. Price 10cts. 
Address the author, 28 East Twentieth st., N. Y. 

“‘Dr. Williamson’s long experience and suc- 
cess in the treatment of Catarhal hnd Throat af- 
fections renders valuable whatever comes from 
hia pon.’’—[ Journal of Medical Scienes.. 9-2 


8-4 











AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS!! 
“Fox celsior” 
Sewing Machine Motor, 


FOR 
Manufacturers and Household Use. 


Pronounced by physicians and others to be the 
Ladies’ Friend. It can rendily attached to 
any make of sewing machines. it will make 
1500 revolutions per minute without the slightest 
assistance frum the operator except to regulate 
the speed, stop or startit. It will run a sewing 
machine all day, at ordinary speed, without re- 
newal of power, which can almost instantly be 
renewed by a child six years of agé. Agents 
wanted in every county in the United States, to 
sell this motor, to whom a liberal salary or com- 
mission will be paid, and exclusive territory 

iven. Price only $20. Sent to any part of the 

Jnited States on receipt of price, or U. O. D., 
provided one-fourth the price accompany the or- 
der. ‘The motor may be returned and the money 
will be refunded if it does not perform all we 
claim for it. A photograph aad full description 
of this motor, together with testimon terms 
to ugents, etc., will be sent on receipt of 25 cts. 
In ordering state style of machine you wish for, 
and be particular to write your name and address 
plain and fall. EXCELSIOR MOTOR Co., 

8-4c : New Haven, Conn. 


Linguistic Lessons 


Every Saturday from 5 to 7 o’clock p. m., in 
the first place, for school teachers. 8-de 
E. BREY, 605 Chesnut street. 








Cured. ‘Send stamp for 


Catarry tascam 


&e., to’DR.T.P.CHILDS, . 


Troy, Miami county, Vhio. 
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of School and College Text Books, New Graded 
Readers, Swinton’s Spellers and Histories, 
Spencerian Penmanship, Tounsend’s Civil Gov- 
ernment, Webster’s Dictionaries, &., &&. 
Correspondence with reference to any of our 
publications will receive prompt attention. Ad- 
dress 0. M. Baker or Jno. C. Ellis, 407 North 
-Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-¢ 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers 
of Tux Ecrixctic EpucaTIONAL Sxnixs, 137 
- Walnut st., Cincinnati; and 28 Bond st., New 
York. Descriptive circulars free. 

Correspondence invited. 8-3-c 


Eldridge & Brother, Educational 
Publishers, No. 17 North Seventh Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Send postage stamp for our de- 
scriptive circulars. 8-4-c 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co’s Edu- 
cational Series. Sheldon’s Readers, Felter’s 
Arithmetics, Guyot’s Geographies, Cooley’s 
Physical Science Series, Finney’s Natural His- 
tories, &. Descriptive catalogue free. Address 
Thos. Scholes, agent, Leavenworth, Kan. 8-4c 


D. Appleton & Co’s Publications. 
Youmans’ Botanies, Science Primers, Kruse’s 
Drawing Books, Cornell’s Geographies, Quack- 
enboss’ Works, Henshaw’s Botanical Charts. 
Send for catalogues. C. E. Lane, agent, 407 N. 
Fourth street, St. Louis, Mo. 8-4-c 

















J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., New 
York, publish the great educational works, 
American Cyclopedia, How to Teach, etc. They 
also publish the ‘‘ American Educational Month- 
ly,’’ and manufacture all modern school furni- 
ture. For catalogue, address postal card as 
above. 8-4-c 








Harper & Brothers publish United 
States Readers, Wilson’s Readers, French’s 
Arithmetics, Swinton’s Language Series, Com- 
fort’s German, Hawke’s Natural Science, etc., 
etc. Address W. H. V. Raymond, agent, Leay- 
enworth, Kansas. 8-4-c 
re teeleaenieet 


$1200 Worth of Music for 25c. 
Send 25 Cents, 


(Also tell your friends to do 80) to 


KUNKEL BROTHERS, 


The Music Publishers of St. Louis, Mo. ,and re- 
ceive, (post paid) « copy of their New Music 


Kunkel Brothers’ Album of Music, 


Gontaining the following 28 pieces of music: 
INSTRUMENTAL. 

Greetings to Spring, Polka; Harps inthe Land, 
Reverie; Lauterbach Waltz; Pearl and Diamond 
Polka; Philomel Polka; Puck—March Grotesque; 
8 March; Shepherd’s Return March; 
Shepherds’ Bells—Idyl; Up and Down on the 
Ebony—Burlesque for the Black Keys entirely; 
Viotets Blue—Reverie; Visitation Convent Bells; 
Zeta Phi March. 














Sones. ° 

Allie May—Ballad; Chiligowalibidori—Comic; 
Eva Ray — Ballad; Fanny Powers—Song and 
Dance; Five O’clock in the Morning—G; Home, 
Sweet Home—G; How Can I Leave Thee—G; I 
Heard the Wee Bird Singing; Last Rose of Sum- 
mer—G; Put Your Trust in One Above—Sacred; 
The Guard on the Rhine—G; The Lass O’Boon- 
tree—G; When the Corn is Waving, Annie Dear; 
When the Swallows Homeward Fly—G; Within 
a Mile of Edenboro Town—G. 

Songs with ‘‘G’’ have German and English 
words. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“*A household work of untold value.’’—[St. 
Louis Republican, 

**The t music book in the woerld.’’— 
(IN. ¥. d. 

**Worth ~~ times its price in sheet music.’’ 
—[Harpers’ Weekly. 


x 


**We wonder how itcan besold for 25c.’’—[N. 
Y. Tribune. al 


**It contains the most ular .?’—[St. 
Louis Globe a oe 


“Over 1,000 copies are sold daily.’’—[Chicago 


‘An ornament to an iano.’’—[Cincinnati 
Commercial. 7? Ss 
Le. nn! Your neighbors to getit.’’—{Frank Lee- . 
**Would cost in sheet music $12 00.’’—[Bos- 
ton Post. * 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Have the pleasure of announcing that they have 
commenced the publication of a series entitled 


GERMAN CLASSICS 


FOR 
American Students, 


EDITED BY 
JAMES MORGAN HART, L. L. D. 


Author of “ German Universities,’’ graduate of 
the College of New Jersey, and the University 
Gittingen, and formerly Assistant Professor of 
German in Cornell University, &. 


The series is issued in neat 16mo volumes, care- 
fully printed and handsomely bound, and forms 
not only a set of text-books for the student of 
German, but an attractive collection for the Li- 
brary of the Masterpieces of German Literature. 
It presents the following important features: 


The utmost pains has been taken to ensure 
textual accuracy, a point hitherto neglected in 
the preparation of text-books in the modern 
languages. 


Each volume will contain: 


I. An introduction, setting forth the circum- 
stances and influences under which the work— 
(or in the case of selections, each part)—was 
composed, the materials used by the author or 
the source from which he derived his inspira- 
tion, and the relative standing of the work in 
German literature. 


II. A running commentary, explaining pecu- 
liarities in the use of words and difficulties in 
the grammatical structure of the sentence, and 
discussing allusions to the personages and events 
of history, to the author’s contemporaries, to 
national or provincial peculiarities of manner, 
customs and opinion. 


By thus placing at the disposal of teacher and 
pupil all the helps needful to the complete un- 
derstanding of the original, the present series 
will, it is hoped, supply a long-felt want of the 
school and college curriculum. It will also 
commend itself to the more advanced scholars 
who propose entering upon a course of private 
reading. 


It is proposed to include in it such works as 
are believed te be fairly representative of classi- 
cal German literature : 


Should the German classics for American 
students meet with the favor that is anticipated, 
they will be followed by a supplemental series, 
embodying the best pieces of the minor lights of 
German literature, 3 


The editor will be pleased to receive from prac- 
tical teachers any suggestions in regard to such 
further additions as might be found desirable. 


The first volume of the series, 


GETHE’S HERMANN & DOROTHEA 


is now ready. Price $1 00. It will be speedily 
followed by 


C4 


“‘The Piccolomini.” 


Specimen copies will be sent prepaid to teach- 
ers for examination on receipt of half the price, 
and liberal terms will be made for introduction. 


3#Send for Putnam’s Educational Catalogue, 


Cc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third st., N. Y. 





If you want to buy School Desks 


Very Cheap 


SINGLE OR DOUBLE, LIKE THIS 


OR OF ANY OTHER STYLE, 


Address for prices, with stamp, 


J.B. MERWIN, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


DRURY COLLEGE. 





XF"Classical and Scientifi, courses of study. 
Normal Class for Teachers. Music a specialty. 
Thorough in everything. Charges moderate. 
Equal advantages to both sexes. Send for cir- 
cular. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
Orricers oF BoarD OF TrusTEEs.—N. J. Mor- 
rison, D. D., President; H. E. Howell, Esq., 


Secretary; Dr. T. U. Flanner, Treasurer; Rev. 
J. H, Harwood, Agent. 





THERE'S MILLIONS MADE 


Every week in Wall street, if you know hew to 
doit. We issue a pamphlet showing the various 
methods of speculating, also a weekly paper 
giving a resume of stock operations. Sample 
copies sent free to any address by the publishers, 


J. HICKLING & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
12 Broadway, New York. 
Stocks, Privileges negotiated 


Bonds, Stock 
Collections made and drafts issued. For infor- 
mation address as above. 8-4 





HARPER & BRO’S. 


AGENCY 


For the introduction of the Educational Publi- 
cations of Harper & Brothers, for the States of 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas. Office at the 
Bookstore of 


JAS. A. CRESHAM, 


92 Camp st., New Orleans. 


Harper & Brothers publish 

Harpers’ United States Readers. 

Willson’s Readers and Spellers. 

Willson’s Industrial Drawing Books. 

Willson’s Drawing Guide. 

Lamson’s Writing Books. 

Willson’s Object Teaching Charts. 

Willson’s New Elementary Reading Charts. 

March’s Parser and Analyser. 

All of the above books have been adopied by 

the State Board of Education for exclusive use 

in all the public schools in Louisiana. « 
Supplies for introduction furnished at very 

liberal discounts. Correspondence with teach- 

ers and school officers solicited. Catalogues and 

circulars sent free on application. Address all 

orders to W. P. ROGERS, 





8-4-¢ Lock box 134, New Orleans, La. 








\ 


. 
Particular attention is invited to Abn-Henn’s German Series, Ahn-Henn’s French Series, and 


ion | 


~ 


f Educat 


1a 0 
will be published by E, Steiger. 


° 
and over 60 other cities—a'so to Doual’s Rational Readers, 


Schedler’s Globes and Relief Maps, and to Kindergarten Literature and 


the Public Schools of New York, Milwaukee, Chicago, 


iddle ana Schem’s | 


E. Steiger’, 22 & 24 Frankfort Str., NEw YORK. 


Cycloped 


the excellence of which is signally attested by their extensive introduction 


, Rochester, 


German Books a specialty, Large stock on hand, Catalogues sent free 


yton, Hartford 


FOR EXCELLENCE OF 
Cleveland, Day 


AWARDED TO E. STEIGER 
Educational Publication¢ 
Reffait's German Readers, 
(without the sid of any Agents) into 
Rofelt’s Arithmetics, 
Kindergarten Gifts.— 
No Agents in the field. 





’ HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


.CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


—_— 


Summer Instruction in Science, 
For Teachers, and Other Adults. 


CHEMISTRY.—In general chemistry, qualitative 
analysis, quantitative analysis, or mineralogy, 
from July8 to Aug. 19. Fee, $25. Address in- 
quiries and applications to Prof. J. P. Cooke, 
Cambridge, Mass., before June 1. 

Botrany.—In phaenogamic botany, by Asst. 
Prof. G. L. Goodale, from July 8 to Aug. 19. In 
cryptogamic botany, by Asst. Prof. W. G. Far- 
low, from July 8 to Aug. 19. The first course at 
the botanical laboratory, Cambridge; the second 
at some place on the seashore. Fee for each 
course, $25. Address Prof. Goodale and Prof. 
Parlow at the Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. 
before June 1. 

GEOLoGY.—At a camp near Cumberland Gap, 
Ky., from July 1 to September 1. Fee, $50 in- 
cluding the use of camp fixtures. Address Prof. 
N.S. Shaler, Cambridge, Mass., before Junel. 

8-4, 5, 6, 





SEND BY 


POSTAL CARD 


COSTING ONE CENT, 
ee’ a 


EXadley Brothers 
136 State st., Chicago, 
For circulars concerning— 

Hadley’s Lessons in Language, 
Price 60 cts. An exceedingly popular book, 
doing much good; already adopted by more than 
1,000 schools. 

Lee & Hadley’s English Grammar. 
An advanced Course of Lessons in Lan 


Estell’s Programme Clocks: 
Three styles, $14 00, $18 00, $25.00. Splendid 
Time-keepers and perfect Monitors. The ‘‘Ex; 
celsior,’’ price $25 00, is from a new patent, 
very elegant. Send for circulars. 
Cook’s Combined School Register, 
By O. S. Cook, $1 25 and $200. This is a very 
unique affair, and serves the purpose of several 
books in one. Sample sent free on appli- 
BROTHERS 


cation. Y > 
81 Booksellers, 136 State street, Chicago. 
ANTED—Agents in a pleasant, profitable 
W. and highly respectable ccoupation, either 
for the spare moments or the whole time. 
Canvassers of either sex are equall fal. 


y success! 
clear profit of $57 in ont 
day. Send for partic 
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A BARE OPPORTUNITY. 

a ARVARD University, in order 
Lt to furnish an opportunity for 
eachers in natural science and special 
tudents in Geology to become ac- 
uainted with the methods of practi- 

fal work in that science, will estab- 
ish & summer school of Geology 
iting the months of July and Au- 
ist, ata camp near Cumberland Gap, 
mthe State of. Kentucky. This place 
a8 been chosen on account of the em- 
lent advantages it offers for the study’ 

& great section of the American 
alaeozoic rocks, and of the structure 
fthe Appalachian Mountains, and 
account of the co-operation of the 
tucky Geological survey, which is 
mised in a letter from the Govern- 
of that State to the President of 
University. It is also a very 
hy region. 
Persons wishing to join the school, 
d at once address J. W. Harris, 
y of Harvard College, Cam- 
ge, Mass. Before their enrollment 
will berequired to pay the fee of 
Mfor tuition, use of tents and camp 
Hipage, and transportation abuot 
In case of illness this fee will 
remitted, if notice thereof is given 
June 15. They will also be re- 
ito pay weekly in advance the 
te for subsistence and camp 
its (which is not expected to ex- 
ithree dollars per person). 
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TERMS: 


Per annum, in advance 
Single copies 


Seven editions are now published each month. 
Advertisements go into ALL the editions. 











“EASILY FOUND.” 

We are again located. “next door” 
to our old place, on Seventh Street— 
No. eleven, Seventh Street, next door 
to the Polytechnic Institute. The 
‘little church around the corner,” 
you know, is, in this case, the “ Ma- 
sonic Hall Building.”” We are be- 
tween the two--the Polytechnic In- 
stitute and the Masonic Hall Building 
—easily found, in a capacious room, 
where we shall be glad to see “our 
friends,” and all others who feel any 
interest in the work we are doing. 

Please mention the fact to your 
friends also that the office of the 
“ American Journal of Education” 
in St. Louis is located at No. eleven, 
Seventh Street, between the Polytech- 
nic Institute and the Masonic Hall 
Building. 


e 


OPPOSITION USELESS, 





Ifit is true that there is a class of citi- 
zens in our State who are not ardent 
supporters of our public school sys- 
tem, and who are laboring to hinder 
‘its progress, our law makers should 
so frame the school laws as to make 
their opposition of nu avail. Our 
chief hope as a State is in our public 
schools. More than one-half, yes— 
nearly three-fourths of our older cit- 
izens fail to perceive the benefit of 
public school instruction. We are rap- 
idly, however, reducing the number, 
and every day gives greater hope for 
the rising generation. Our schools 
must succeed; every lover of educa- 
tion for the masses must enlist in this 
cause; every spare dollar that can be 





gathered must go for the cause of ed- 





ucation ; ignorance must be blotted 
out, and the strength of character, 
discipline and knowledge resulting 
from the public school system will 
bless every household throughout 
the length and breadth of our State 
with a wealth of mind power cumu- 
lative throughout all time. 








A GRAND EXCURSION. 


Now that it is settled that the next 
meeting of the National Educational 
Association is to be held at Minneap- 
olis let us make it the strongest and 
best one ever convened. 

The trip thither from all parts of 
the country can and should be made 
a most delightful one. We hope the 
Committee who has the niatter in 
charge, will arrange for cheap excur- 
sion rates for all who desire to attend. 

The South can come up by the 
River and stop over and see the “ fu- 
ture great” &c., &c., the “Lakes” 
with their “floating palaces,’’ the 
railroads with their cheap fares, 
will bring the multitude. The 
East and the West, the North and the 
South should come, consult, compare, 
and devise plans which shall unity 
and electrify the whole country. Let 
us have the best that the experience 
and wisdom and enthusiasm of the 
age can produce, as a result of this 
gathering. 





Ir you are anxious to get the best 
“job” of printing and binding done 
in the West call upon or correspond 
with Barnes & Beynon. We speak 
from an experience covering years 
when we thus commend this estab- 
lishment, located at 215 Pine street, 
St. Louis. 

They have just sent us a large num- 
ber of copies of the “‘ American Jour- 
nal of Education,” elegantly bound, 
for ourselves and others who have or- 
dered bound volumes — for years back. 
The beautiful paper, the clear type, 
the splendid press work, all correspond 
with the “ matter” itself, making of 
these volumes a “thing cf beauty” 
which will be “a joy forever.” 





WE regret to part company with 
any of our frien but the rule to 
stop all . papers when the time for 
which the ve been paid for expires, 
is inflexible with us. 


AN EVIL AND ITS REMEDY. 


ETTERS pour in upon us from all 
sections of the West and South, 
from both teachers and school officers, 
stating that,owing to the large amount 
of delinquent taxes, they are unable 
to collect money enough to meet their 
obligations, and in many cases they 
have had to discontinue the schools. 
Not only this, but teachers have been 
turned out in mid-winter without 
money, and without employment. 
We put it mildly when we say “these 
things ought not to be.” 

We called attention to this matter 
last season, in a series of articles. We 
not only urged action on the part of 
those interested, but we pointed outa. 
way to remedy the evil. Our teach- 
ers must be paid. 

They earn their money. If they do 
not, they should be dismissed at once. 
Provision must be made by the school 
directors and trustees to meetall obli- 
gations promptly. The law is specific 
and plain. The property of the State 
must educate the children of the State. 
Non-residents who own property 
must be taxed to pay for the improve- 
ments made—to pay for schools, to pay 
for bridges, to pay for court-houses 
aud to maintain civil order. 

These questions ought to be met 
fairly andsquarely. How much mon- 
ey do you need in your district for 
1875-6 to pay teachers, to discharge 
previous indebtedness, to keep school 
houses in repair, for fuel, for seats, for 
globes, maps aud blackboards ? 

These items should all be talked 
over and ample provision made to 
meet all these contingencies. Has it 
been done? If not, can it not be done 
without further delay ? 

Of course, every necessary item 
should be included to defray the legit- 
imate expenses of the school, and to 
pay any and all previous indebted- 
ness, but let us urge again upon school 
officers and teach@r® to see, to it that 
liberal estimates made for teach- 
ers’ salaries, so that payment. can be 
made promptly at the en¢. of each 
month. z 








THERE is nothing more allie@to'the 
barbarous and savage character. than 





sullenness, concealment and reserve, 























WILL NOT THIS DO? 


‘W* invite attention to the follow- 
ing “Course of Study,’’ as 
developed by Prof. Harris in his 
address before the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation of Missouri, on ‘“‘ The Rela- 
tion of Common Schools to High 
Schools and Colleges.” 


It harmonizes and unifies the whole 
system of education from the primary 
up to, and through the university. 

In fact, it is another endorsement of 
the “broad gauge” platform upon 
which stand already a large number 
of the leading educators of the United 
States. Mr. Harris says: 

“The realization of a course of 
study that will meet the wants of 
common schools and colleges alike is 
not hard to sketch. There is mo ne- 
cessity of a wide separation between 
a classical and a general course, the 
one designed as a preparation for a 
higher education, and the other as a 
preparation for the duties of practical 
life. What is best for culture is also 
best in the general education demand- 
ed in our schools. 

In laying out the course of study, 
we must bear in mind the twofold 
division of the science of nature into 
the science of organic and that of in- 
organic nature, and the threefold 
division of the science of man into 
those of theoretical, practical, and 
sesthetical man. The course of study 
in all its stages, from the lowest up to 
the highest, should have at all times 

each of these five divisions represent- 
ed. Thus the district school course, 
of eight years, will present under the 

Head of Inorganic Nature — Arith- 
metic. 

Head of Organic Nature — Geog- 
raphy. 

Head of Theoretical man— Gram- 
mar. 

Head of Practical Man— History 
and Constitution. 

Head of Aisthetic Man — Literature 
of the Readers. 

Oral lessons in natural science, 
progressively arranged so as to make 
three circular movements in the dis- 
trict school course, I deem essential. 
Drawing for the cultivation of the 
hand and eye is the only industrial 
study (directly so, at least) legitimate 
for the common school course. 

The High School course, including 
the next four years, being respectively 
the ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
years of the course, will continue 
these five departments as follows: 

First year — Inorganic Nature — Al- 
gebra. 


Second year--I—Geometry and 
Natural Philosophy. 

Second year — II — Physiology. 

Second year— III—Latin and Greek 
or German. 

Second year—IV—General His- 
tory. 

Second year — V — Rhetoricals. 

Third year —I— Trigonometry and 
Chemistry. 

Third year—II— Botany and Zo- 


Latin, English, or 
German, Analysis, 
Rhevoricals. 


Theoretical Man — 
Practical and zxesthetical 














Third year — III —Latin and Greek, 
or French or German. __ 
Third year — IV — Civil Govern- 


race of man is a succession of frail, 
brittle bubbles, rising on the sea of 
time, and breaking into nothing. 


ment. That the Sphinx enigma of this 
Third year —V—English Litera-| scepticism confronts us and demands a 
ture. . new solvent word on penalty of death 


Fourth year—I—Analytical Geom- 
etry and Chemistry. 

Fourth year —II— Geology or As- 
tronomy. 

Fourth year—III—Latin and Greek, 
or French or German. 

: Fourth year — IV — Moral Philoso- 
phy. 


to our spiritual existence, is the most 
serious of all realities in this hour. 
The colleges and universities, with 
their faculties devoted to the theoretic 
‘consideration of man and nature, 
have this boding theme to ponder; 
and, if they prove equal to the occa- 
sion, I am sure that forthe next cen- 
Fourth year —V—Shakspeare or | tury something else will be taught in 
select authors. | those institutions of learning than the 


Cousidacsbie sloction should. be.al. dry husks of traditional seed-corn of 
If they prove unequal to 


lowed in the last two years of this | ought. . 
course, but the symmetry of the | the task, and if the challenge of the 
course should be preserved by re-| 5@racenic Pantheists of our time, as 
quiring that each of the five de. | they pour down over the Pyrenees of 
partments be represented by some | 2atural science into the domain of 
branch of study selected. Too many Christian civilization, arouse no 
lessons per diem (three, or at most| Charles Martels in our colleges, then 


four are sufficient) should be avoided |W know well whither we drift. 
by limiting the length of time jy | From materialism and _its denial of 


which a given study is pursued to « | Self-determined spirit, whether ¥ 
portion of a year. But Latin should divine ted human personality, the soul 
be obligatory for two years of the High | takes refuge in mysticism and gross 
School course; physical geography, superstition, and we may look for 
natural philosopby, geometry, algebra, 


an unreasoning tide of reaction, tend- 
general history, English literature ob- |!" to such an extreme of bigotry and 
ligatory for one year. 


| ecclesiastic interference in our social 


5 *P and political affairs as we have not 
To correspond with this course the}. } , ‘opin 

7 é . | witnessed since the days of Cotton 
college should require of its candi-| a oper 

aes | Mather, or even the fires of Smith- 

dates for admission a thorough ele-| » 4 
mentary examination in physical : pees 
geography, natural philosophy, gene-| 7, puty of the State to Secure to 
ral history and English literature, in | Every, Child Within its Borders 


addition to tke usual Latin, Greek, | the Benefits of Elementary 
and mathematics. But even if the) Education. 


college makes no change in its re-| be 

quirements for admission, the above| py prxTeErR A. HAWKINS, ESQ. 
high school course will fit its pupils | SRE 

to enter well prepared and with a) STATE consists, not of so many 
symmetrical culture strong in all) /\ square miles ofland and the build- 
points to comprehend and appreciate | ings on it, but of an organized society 
what the college course has to give.|of human beings. Upon the charac- 
If the college ‘modified its course to| ter and condition, physical, intellect- 
suit this public high school prepara-| yal, and moral, of the individuals 
tion, it could well afford to make its) composing this society, depend the 
last two years a course in the philos- | wealth, power, prosperity, and hap- 
ophy of literature, of art, of history, | piness of the State. 

and of the methodology in the several _ If this is true of States generally, 
sciences, as well as give an extended | jt is in a far higher degree true of a 
course in the history of philosophy | republican State —a State where all 
itself. And this modification of its power is primarily vested in the citi- 
course we may well concede that our | zens; where the government ‘is a 
time demands. The philosophical | direct emanation from their will. A 
standpoint of natural science is, and | stream cannot rise above its source: 
has been at all times, pantheistic. As-| grapes do not grow of thorns, nor figs 
cending from the contemplation of) of thistles. Ignorance is the mother 
nature, our Tyndalls, and Huxleys,| et poverty and crime. A single illit- 
and Spencers, and Bains, and Carpen-| erate pauper girl in the State of New 
ters, and Drapers, like the Arabian | York hasin seventy-five years become 
physicians of the Middle Ages, Avi-|the ancestor of over two hundred 
cenna and Averrhoes, fail to recog-| criminals — pests to society, a burden 
nize in man a self-determined, im-| and tax upon the people. 

mortal principle. They find in the) Wherever large masses of the igno- 
phenomena of mind only the correla-| rant settle down, vice develops and 
tion of material forces, and person-| generates; property depreciates ; law- 
ality itself is only a fleeting manifes-| breakers are chosen to make and ad- 
tation of the energy of organic con- minister the law; both person and 
ditions. There is no _ individual estate become daily more and more 
immortality for you and me, and no/| insecure, till finally the strong arm of 
personal First Cause—no real (but | force from without is invoked to pro- 
only a seeming) freedom in the human | tect the community from utter self- 
will. Viewed from this standpoint,|ruin. If a town, city, State or nation 
all human institutions, family, society, falls under the control of the ignorant, 
state — art, religion, science, are all|corruption, disorder, and anarchy 











ology. 





decline’ and degradation mark its 
career. 

Antelligence in the rulers is essential 
to good government; in fact, if the 
community be large, it is essential to 
the ¢ontinued existence of any goy- 
ernment at all. An idiot may be 
made to pull a single oar, but only the 
trained and educated engineer can 
manage with safety the machinery of 
a four thousand ton steamer. 

In a democratic republic like ours, 
of forty millions of people, the rulers 
are the voters; and the voters are, or 
may be, every citizen of adult age; 
hence self-preservation requires our 
government to take care that no child 
shall grow up in ignorance, for at 
every election he is in command of 
some part of the vast machine that 
moves the country, and may. wreck 
it. This is no new or untried appli- 
cation of law ; and though especially 
appropriate for a democracy, yet the 
founders and supporters of every 
form of government have in all ages 
required the education of the ruling 
class. In a military despotism this 
class is the army ; and no one acquires 
a voice in the martial councils until 
he has had a long training and school 
ing in the camp. 


The founder of the Republic of 
Sparta, 2,700 years ago, Lycurgus, the 
law giver, required the child of every 
citizen to attend the public school, 
‘from seven years of age till maturity; 
and if a male child, his compulsory 
education continued till thirty. 

The great teacher and founder of 
modern democracy, Solon, the law 
giver of Athens, 2,500 years ago e 
tablished universal education in order 
that the Attic republic might have no 
citizen incapable of casting an intelli 
gent ballot. 

One thousand years ago Charle 
magne, the great Christian empero 
who ruled both France and Germavy, 
established schools and required the 
education of the children of all clas 
es participating in the government. 

The Republicans of France fot 
more than three quarters of ace 
tury have been laboring for univer 
sal suffrage and universal educatio 
They have frequently established tht 
one, and enacted the other; but be 
fore a generation of children could 
trained up in the public schools tht 
ignorant. voters have been led Wf 
demagogues and despots, both citi 
and ecclesiastical, to overturn fret 
government; and then the Monar¢ 
ists have abolished universal edu¢ 
tion. The sad result to that brilliatl 
nation is that so late as 1868 one-l 
of its thirty-eight millions of inbab 
tants could neither read nor writ 
and this illiterate half furnishes nit 
ty-five per cent of the criminal arre# 
and eighty-seven per cent. of the ¢ 
victions. 

In-Germany three hundred and ff 
years ago a new order of this 
sprang up, and the great leader of 
reform, Martin Luther, favored m# 
ing education obligatory upon * 
State after State adopted it, until 4 





founded on subjective illusions. The |seize and fasten upon it; prosperity 


two generations every child in (® 


and capital flee from its territory, and 
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many, however poor its parents or 
humble its lot, has been sure of re- 


elementary education. 

Sixty-six years ago this very month 
@arl Wilhelm Von Humboldt, elder 
brother of Alexander, and Minister of 
Public Instruction of Prussia, seeing 
his country, by the treaty of Tilsit, 
reduced to poverty and weakness by 
Napoleon, presented to the king a 
plan for the recovery of the national 
wealth, power and prestige. It was 
the present school system of Prussia. 

It secures a good elementary educa- 
tion to every child in Prussia, and 
punishes with both fine and impris- 
onment any parties who attempt to 
deprive the child of this invaluable 
benefaction. 


The king’saw that the schoolmaster 
could accomplish more than the field 
marshal, and at little cost; and his 
victories and conquests are both peace- 
ful, profitable and permanent, while 
those of the marshal often cost more 
tokeep than to win. The law was 
adopted, and has been most faithfully 
enforced ever since. 


The result has exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations. Like the gen- 
jal rays of the sun and the dews of 
heaven upon germinating seeds, it has 
enabled the child of every peasant to 
develop into an intelligent, efficient 
and productive Prussian, and has 
raised the country to the front rank 
in knowledge, wealth, power and 
influence. When she goes to war, 
though with her equals in mere brute 
fonee, yet, aided by superior intelli- 
gence, she is not only victorious, but 
loses scarcely more than half as many 
men in the battle, and by wounds and 
disease, as her opponents. Her ad- 
ministration both civil and military, 
isa model of economy and efficiency. 


Saxony, Denmark, Sweden, Nassau, 
Norway, and England have similar 
laws. Notachildis to be found in 
Saxony who has not attended school. 
In Prussia in 1864, out of 3,000,000 
children only 130,000 were out of 
school. In Sweden, out of 385,000 
children only 9,131, or three per cent., 
areuninstructed. Inthe Grand Duchy 
of Nassau not a single adult could be 
found in 1867 that was illiterate. The 
other German States show like results. 
Hn Our own State of New York in 
1870 we had 186,000 illiterate adults, 
of whom 70,000 were males, and hence 
, Or may be voters, and hold in 
tir ignorant hands the political 
power of the State at every election. 
In the Grand Duchy of Baden, by 
he faithful enforcement of obligatory 
tication, the authorities in seven 
fars— 1854 to 1861—reduced the 
mber of prisoners fifty-one per 
ent., and of thefts fifty-four per 
ent. and of paupers twenty-five per 
rent. The moral benefit to society, 
the saying of criminal and char- 
wie expenditure is very great. 
Th England the law is optional with 
local governments, and has been 
tin operation in many towns and 
Mes fortwo years. It works so well 
it is now proposed to require the 


Eighteen of the twenty-two States 
(Cantons) of democratic Switzerland 
a generation ago made education obli- 
gatory upon every child. The benefi- 
cent effects of enforcing such a law 
were so great upon the manners, hab- 
its, appearance, and expression of the 
citizens, as well as upon their material 
prosperity, that in two tours made 
through that republic a few years 
since, I could tell within a few miles, 
without inquiry, when I had passed 
from a Canton that enforced educa- 
tion into one that neglected it. 

On the 19th day of last April a 
Constitutional amendment was sub- 
mitted to the people, authorizing the 
national government to make the edu- 
cation of children obligatory through 
the whole twenty-two Cantons 
(States) of the Republic, and it was 
carried by an immense majority. 
Cannot the great American Repub- 
lic, stretching from ocean to ocean, 
aud abounding in wealth, do as well 
by its children as its older but smaller 
sister perched up among the bleak 
and barren Alpine peaks? 


Last winter the State of New York 
enacted such alaw. It is justly enti- 
tled, An act to sccure to children the 
benefits of elementary education. It 
goes into effect the first day of this 
year. 

New Jersey, Kansas, Nevada and 
California enacted last winter similar 
laws. Michigan and New Hampshire 
have also. Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut have had such statutes for the 
greater part of the time for nearly 
two centuries; hence the intelligence, 
thrift, and influence in the nation, of 
the people of these two States. 


One hundred millions of people, the 
leaders of civilization on two conti- 
nents, now live under such alaw. In 
whatever country and under what- 
ever government it is faithfully en- 
forced for a single generation, its ben- 
efits are so great that it becomes the 
fixed and settled policy of the people, 
and no politician, demagogue or 
statesman, would venture to suggest 
its repeal. 

Twenty-one of our States have es- 
tablished free schools for all the chil- 
dren. The others must do it, or 
become a prey to internal discord, 
commotions, violence, ignorance, pau- 
perism, and crime. They have only to 
look at two pictures— Mexico and 
Massachusetts—and choose which 
shall be their future; one or the oth® 
is inevitable. The free common 
school adds to the value of the citizen 
as a mere producing machine in this 
country, as has been found by actual 
investigation in all departments of 
labor, on an average fifty per cent. ; 
while a higher training increases this 
two or three hundred per cent. How 
can a State fail, then, to increase its 
wealth by securing to every member 
of the rising generation at least a 
good elementary education? Ambi- 
tion is the spur of industry, and am- 
bition comes of intelligence. 

Illiterate adults in this country pro- 
duce thirty times as many paupers 
and ten times as many criminals as 





tole kingdom to enforce it. 


ditions, with such an: education as 
may be obtained in the free common 
schools. 

The cost of taking care of our pau- 
pers and criminals, though compara- 
tively few in numbers, is as Jarge as 
the whole cost of a good system of 
free common schools and the vigorous 
enforcement of the law to secure to 
all children the benefits of elementary 
education. 

In our large cities, like New York, 
the cost of the police, and of the 
criminal courts and jails, to protect 
society against a few thousand crimi- 
nals—most of whom become such 
through the neglect of the State to 
teach them any thing better—is 
greater than the whole expense of se- 
curing to each one of the 300,000 chil- 
dren of the school age a good element- 
ary education. 


Every child has a right to this 
education; it is the interest and the 
duty of the State to give it to him. 
It is profit to the property owner and 
economy to the tax-payer to see that 
itis done. It is the most certain and 
least expensive method of reducing 
the annual crop of paupers and crim- 
inals, and stimulating the steady and 
certain development of the wealth of 
the country. 

PAPER ON TEACHING MATHEMAT- 

ICS. 


BY J. M. GREENWOOD. 


{Arithmetic continued. ] ° 
ATELY an effort has been made 
to discard mental arithmetic as 
a separate study. That it should not 
be discarded will appear from an ex- 
amination of the following proposi- 
tions: 

1. Because it is the logic of the 
common branches. 

2. It enlightens the judgment, cor- 
rects the understanding, strengthens 
the memory, and makes the acquisi- 
tion of other branches less difficult. 

3. The pupil is much better pre- 
pared for the ordinary duties of life. 

The main question involved in the 
subject of mental arithmetic is, How 
much time should be devoted to the 
subject ? 

This involves, also, the further 
question of when the pupil should 
commence the study. 

Ireply: Practical arithmetic should 
embrace mental and practical work 
combined; but after the pupil is 
somewhat advanced in the practical 
arithmetic the mental ought to be 
studied as a separate exercise. The 
reason children are kept “ hammering 
away” on mental arithmetic for four 
or five years is—that an educational 
principle is violated, namely, trying 
to’ teach the abstract phase of the 
subject before the concrete. 


or two-thirds, and the pupils will be 
more proficient — because better pre- 
pared to comprehend the difficulties 
of the subject. 

In conducting a recitation in men- 
tal arithmetic the following is recom- 
mended : 





the same number, under similar con- 


The time can be reduced one-half 


the problem once only. 
2. The pupils give the answer to the 
problem, which is indicated by raising 
the right hand. Teacher may call for 
the answer from some member of the 
class. 
3. Reproduction of the problem by 
one or more members of the class, 
i. €., one member may reproduce part | 
of the problem, others the remainder. 
This reproduction should be exact in 
every particular. 
4. The analysis of the problem by 
one or more members as the teacher 
may elect, All analyses should be 
brief, logical, neat, and elegant. 
Long, nonsensical formulas are to be 
eschewed. 
The usual plan of having the pupil 
repeat the problem after the teacher 
is, to say the least, stngular. 
In ordinary conversation should I 
ask a gentleman a pointed question, 
and he would reply by repeating the 
same question, it might be interpreted 
as a novel answer. This is precisely 
what is done in almost every class I 
have heard recite in mental arith- 
metic. 
When a direct question is asked 
courtesy requires a direct answer. 
Seldom, or never, should one pupil 
be permitted to analyze a question. 
The work must be done by several 
members, each taking it up where the 
other left off. Recitation in mental 
arithmetic is a joint stock “concern. 
It belongs alike to all and is the ex- 
clusive property of no one. 
Occasionagjy the recitation may be 
varied to great advantage. 
For instance, the number of exam-, 
ples is fifteen, and there are fifteen 
pupils in the class. The class is called 
to the board. No.1 ot the class will 
write out the solution of example 
one; No. 2 of example two, and so on 
till every problem is assigned. At a 
given signal the class turn to the 
board, and the solutions are written 
out as required. It will be observed 
that the first member of the class to 
which an example is assigned, retains 
the problem in his mind till the class 
turn to the board. This exercise cul- 
tivates attention and memory. Be- 
sides the lesson is an exercise in 
language. All written solutions are 
to be perfect, or as nearly so 2s possi- 
ble, as literary productions. One of 
the chief beauties in studying arith- 
metic (or mathematics) is the neatness 
and accuracy in the written work. 
Too much attention to the signs 
and symbols is never given so far as 
my experience extends. 


PostTaGeE this year is less than last, 
but it-must be paid at the office where 
the papers are mailed before they are 
sent out. 

Please remit ten cents for prepay- 
Po of postage for one year. 





Every teacher and school officer in 
the State should read carefully and 
regularly the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION. 


WE stop ‘sending all papers when 
the time for which they have been 





paid for expires. 


1. The teacher will read (or state) 
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TOPICAL GEOGRAPHY. 





Editers: American Journal of Education: 

E believe it is now conceded 

that the best method of teach- 
ing or studying geography is the so- 
called “Topical Method.” Several 
articles have been published in the 
JeURNAL bearing upon this point, 
whichI haye used to great advan- 
tage, and I desire, if you have room, 
to present a few facts bearing upon 
this subject, for the consideration of 
our teachers, who are just now op- 
pressed with the burdensome details 
of many of our text books. We find 
it impossible for the pupils in our 
schools to remember so much of the 
minute as authors and publishers 
crowd into most of our text books on 
this subject. 


What is the use of so much detail? 
Will not pupils gain all this informa- 
tion by reading? Can we profitably 
do more with the great press and va- 
riety of studies now pursued in the 
schools, than give the outlines of this 
subject? I wish we might hear from 
some of our teachers of prominence 


through your columns. Some one 
has said wisely, that “ Geography 
should be taught in the interests of 
civilization. What is the significance 
of this or that country to man? is the 
question to be borne in mind through- 
out the entire investigation. The 
problem is to find out what is the re- 
lation of each place to the rest of the 
world. Hence, what does it produce 
for the rest of the world, what does 
it demand in return, and what are the 
means of transit to and fro. Besides 
this,” he continues, “we are called 
upon to give, as far as it lies in our 
power, such an education to the ris- 
ing generation as shall fit it for politi- 
cal insight and wise statesmanship.” 

It is true, as Prof. E. A. Angell once 
said in the JOURNAL, in an able arti- 
cle on this subject, that “ this method 
requires more intelligence and skill 
on the part of the instructor than the 


“We receive our strongest mental 
impressions by means of the eye, 


method of teaching topical geography 
is the one that brings the subject most 








and long practice, on this subject, 
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To do this the teacher must have 
“tools to work with,” and the most 
efficient tools that I have found for 
this purpose are Outline Maps.” 

It will be observed that with these 
aids, and with a globe, a teacher can 
instruct a class of twenty or thirty, 
more effectively and profitably, and 
do it in less time, than he would ex- 
pend upon a single pupil without 
them. 

In other words, a teacher will do 
twenty or thirty times as much work 
in this branch of study with these 
helps as he could do without them—a 
fact which school boards should no 
longer overlook. 

This topical method does not re- 
quire a uniformity of text books, but 
makes a diversity desirable. 

Prof. Emerson Davis says in the 
“ Teacher Taught,” that “this method 
of teaching renders this study mos? 
interesting and profitable. The class 
is seated in front of the map; one of 
their number is designated to stand 
by it and mention the boundaries of a 
country, and with a rod to point to 
the rivers, mountains, and the place 


clearly before the eye of the pupil 
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of the large towns, calling each by its 


old catechetical method of teaching. | 





name, and, in short, to tell all he 
knows respecting the geography of 
some State. If any member of the 
class can add anything, or would cor- 
rect anything, he signifies it by rais- 
ing the hand, and permission is grant- 
ed. This isa very intellectual method 
of studying geography. If the teacher 
has any zeal, some of the class, if not 
all, will be inspired with a laudable 
ambition to know much respecting 
the lesson, and to acquire accurate 
information.” 
LIST OF TOPICS. 

Boundaries? Latitude and Longi- 
tude? Mountains? Islands? Riv- 
ers? Climate? Soil? Productions? 
Exports and Imports ? Square Miles ? 
Population? Capital? Chief Towns? 
Education ? Government? Language? 
History? Science, Literature, Arts? 

These topics, arranged or combined 
in any order the teacher may prefer, 
can be taken separately as a lesson for | 
the entire class; or, which will give 
greater variety and interest, may be 
divided among the pupils, for each to 
bring to the recitation all the inform- 








ation obtainable relating to his topic 
or topics, with liberty to add to that 
given by others on different subjects, 
when anything new can be presented. 
Another day the topics can be assign- 
ed to different individuals, and the 
changes continued till each pupil has 
thoroughly investigated every topic. 

In recitation, all the pupils who are 
prepared to recite on the particular 
topic assigned them, may signify it by 
raising the hand. Then one may be 
required to bound the country, point- 
ing out the adjacent countries on the 
|outline map as he names them; an- 
|other may give the statistics of the 
division under consideration ; a third 
describe its surface and soil; a fourth 
its climate and productions; 4 fifth 
speak of customs, religion and edu- 
cation; a sixth mentions capitals and 
important towns; a seventh the curi- 
|osities, natural or artificial. These 
subdivisions may be as minute as de- 
|sired, though experience will proba- 
| bly show that several topics can be 





therefore it follows that the best | prepared by each pupil for a single 


| lesson. 
| To aid them in preparation, books 
of travels, histories, gazetteers, and 
other books of reference should be 
supplied for general use in the school. 
| If the lesson is prepared in writing, 
|and on paper, it will afford an excel- 
| lent exercise in grammatical construc- 
ition, composition and penmanship, 


| and by preserving the various lessons 
each pupil will possess a geography 


made by himself. B. H 
Paris, Texas. 








HOW TO TEACH ARITHMETIC, 


BY 8S. A. FELTER. 
Primary Grade— Step VIII.— Di- 
vision. 
ESSON 13. To teach the division 
of 10 by 2 and 10 by 5. 


ILLUSTRATION, 


Instruction.—1. By method of sub- 
traction, using objects: Place ten 
grains of corn on the desk ; now take 
away two. How many times have 
you taken away two from the pile? 
Once. You take away two more; 
how many times have you taken two 
from the pile? Twice. Take away 
two more; how many now? Three 
times. How many times can two be 
taken from ten? Five times. Try it 
gnudrepeat. R.C. Onetwo, two twos, 
three twos, four twos, five twos. 
Take ten grains of corn and see how 
many piles you can make each having 
two grains. How many each having 
five grains, etc. 

2. By the method of division: 
Place ten sticks, each one inch long, 
end to end on your desk. How long 
is the line of sticks? Ten inches. 
Divide the line into two equal parts. 
How many sticks ineach part? Five 
sticks. Now divide the sticks into 
five equal parts. How many sticks in 
each part? Two. How many times 
can the two sticks be taken out of ten 
sticks? How many times can five 
sticks be taken out of ten sticks? 


How many in each pile? Take away 
one pile. How many piles remain? 
How many sticks? Divide eight int 
four equal piles. How many sticks iy 
each pile? Take away one pile, 
How many piles remain? How many 
sticks ? 

8. Fractions.—When a number of 
things are divided into two equi 
parts, one part is sometimes callej 
one-half. Place sixsticks on the desk, 
Divide them into two equal parts, 
What is one part called? One-half 
How many parts are there? Two 
parts. How many sticks in one-half? 
Three sticks. How many sticks i 
one-half of ten sticks? If one-halfi 
taken away how many halves remain? 
How many sticks remain? etc. 
Preparation.—Each member of the 
class to copy the following three time 
from the blackboard, to be read from 
the slate at the next recitation. 

10 apples are 5 times 2 apples. 

ap: .*F are2 ‘ 5 apples. 

1-2 of 10 apples is 5 apples. 

1-5 of 10 apples is 2 apples. 

10 apples contain 2 apples 5 times, 

10 apples contain 5 apples 2 times, 

Recitation.—1. By reading pre 
pared review exercises from slatd 
and text books. 

2. By concrete questions. Te 
books are how many times tw 
books? How many times can o 
book be taken from a pile of tal 
books? Of five books? etc, 

8. By abstract questions: as eighi 
are how many times two? Ho 
many in one-half of eight? Of ten! 
Of four? etc. 

4, By abstract problems: as, A°boy 
had eight cents. How many sticksd 
candy can he buy if he must give 
cent for each stick? If each stidl 
costs two cents? Suppose you h 
two apples and I gave you three mo 
how many would you have thet! 
Afterward, suppose you should | 
one, how many would you have left! 
If your father should then give y 
twice as many as you had left, ho 
many would you then have? Novi 
you should divide them into t 
equal piles how many apples wol 
there be in each pile? 

Note.—The teacher should of 
place nuts, pebbles, or other obje¢ 
in the hands of pupils to illust 
such problems, that they may becol 
as far as possible, experiences. 

Lesson 14. 12 are 6 times2; 12 art 
times 6. 

Lesson 15. 
times 7. 

Lesson 16. 
times 8. 

Lesson 17. 
times 9. 

Lesson 18. 

Lesson 19. 
times 4. 

Lesson 20. 
times 5, 

Lesson 21, 
times 6. 


Lesson 22. 
times 7. 


Lesson 23. 
times 8. 


Lesson 24. 


14 are 7 times 2; 14 ar 
16 are 8 times 2; 16a 
18 are 9 times 2; 18 af 


9 are 3 times 8. 
12 are 4 times 8; 12 af 


15 are 5 times 8; 15a" 
18 are 6 times 3; 18 aft 
21 are 7 times 8; 21 sf 
24 are 8 times 3; 24 


27 are 9 times 3; 27 





Divide eight sticks into equal piles. 


times 9, 
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Lesson 25. 16 are 4 times 4. 
Lesson 26. 20 are 5 times 4; 20 are 4 


- times 5. 


Lesson 27. 
times 6. 

Lesson 28. 
times 7. 

Lesson 29. 


24 are 6 times 4; 24 are 4 
28 are 7 times 4; 28 are 4 


32 are 8 times 4; 32 are 4 


. times 8. 


Lesson 30. 
times 9. 

Lesson 31. 

Lesson 32. 
times 6. 

Lesson 33. 
times 7. 

Lesson 34. 
times 8. 

Lesson 35. 
times 9. 

Lesson 36. 

Lesson 37. 
times 7. 

Lesson 38. 
times 8. 

Lesson 39. 
times 9. 

Lesson 40. 

Lesson 41. 
times 8. 

Lesson 42. 
times 9. 

Lesson 43. 

Lesson 44. 
times 9. 

Lesson 45. 81 are 9 times 9. 

Remarks.—It will be observed from 
the above that in reality division is 
buta review of multiplication, ex- 
pressed in different language, and that 
if multiplication is thoroughly learned 
the little pupils will recognize old 
friends in strange places, which is 
pleasing even to children of larger 
growth. 

If teachers will not wander over all 
the different rules, and thereby con- 
fuse the children by introducing 
strangers in strange places, but “will 
give each lesson pointedly, and only 
one at a time, as laid down in the pre- 
ceding course, and require the pupils 
to master each successive lesson be- 
fore leaving it for something new, 
the one hundred and eighty lessons, 
including all the combinations and 
differences of the fundamental rules 
can be thoroughly and understand- 
ingly memorized in one hundred and 
eighty days, or about one school year. 
The instruction and recitation of each 
lesson need take but from ten to 
fifteen minutes. Let the motto be 
“Make haste slowly.” We know 
whereof we speak. 


36 are 9 times 4; 36 are 4 


25 are 5 times 5. 
30 are 6 times 5; 30 are 5 


35 are 7 times 5; 35 are 5 
40-are 8 times 5; 40 are 5 
45 are 9 times 5; 45 are 5 


36 are 6 times 6. 
_42 are 7 times 6; 42 are 6 


48 are 8 times 6; 43 are 6 
54 are 9 times 6; 54 are6 


49 are 7 times 7. 
56 are 8 times 7; 56 are7 


63 are 9 times 7; 63 are7 


64 are 8 times 8. 
72 are 9 times 8; 72 are8 





_The Duties and Responsibilites of Our 
Government in the Proper Educa- 
tion of Childhood, 


Ii. 

4 Noes State may not delay this work 

until after years. What is done 
to produce virtue must be done now 
or never. It is the teaching of all 
time that the perceptive faculties, 
together with the imagination, vene- 
ration and a high degree of sensitive- 
hess to rewards and punishments, are 
the earliest developed and most vig- 
°rous powers of the young mind. 
And it is well known that the con- 


C.B, CLARKE, Architect & Spt. 


We take pleasure in presenting an- 
other engraving for a cheap country 
school building, designed and elec- 
troty ped expressly for the AMPRICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, by Mr. C. 
B. Clark, the architect in St. Louis. 

The main building is twenty by 
thirty-five, and twelve feet studding. 

It will seat sixty pupils comforta- 
bly. Entrance on both sides, one for 
boys, the other for girls. Cloak-room 
fourteen feet square. 

The building will cost, including 
liquid slate blackboards all around 
the room, and plain furniture, simi- 
lar to the following style, about 
$1,650 00. 











science is susceptible of an early and 
easy enlightment in al] the elementary 
principles of virtue. Here, then, are 
all the elements of success. No more 
favorable and timely development to 
give virtue a strong and permanent 
hold of a human being than this can 
possibly be devised. None more say- 
ing of time, labor and money. Those 
powers that produce lawlessness are 
yet in the background, or have set up 
only sufficient action to be educated, 
under the enlightened will of the 
State, to lawful action. And such is 
the power and activity of these per- 
ceptive faculties, that it has been said, 
that by the time a child can speak his 
mother tongue plainly, he has learned 
as many facts and gained as many 
impressions as he will during the rest 
of his life. That he should go un- 
taught respecting these facts and im- 
pressions is absurd. When? Evidently 
when he calls for it. When he asks, 
“Who made all these things that I 
perceive?” ‘‘ Who says it is wrong 
to swear, to lie or to steal?”? These 
questions, and all others pertaining to 
virtue, can be far more satisfactorily 
and impressively answered now than 
at any other period of his life, so far 
as such auswers are important as an 
educational principle of virtue. Now, 
since the parent has chosen the State 
to the office of protecting him against 





the vices of society, he has chosen her 


Office 4th & Ciesnut st., ix Gout Loase, 


A CHEAP COUNTRY SCHOOL BUILDING. 


THE 
Granger Combination Desk. 





Desk. 


Back Seat. 


This “GRANGER COMBINATION 
Desk ”’ is used in most of the schools 








in St. Louis, and seems to answer a 


very good purpose. It is not as con- 
veniemt nor as comfortable as the 
“curved folding-slat, seat,” butzit is 
cheaper, and gives general satisfac- 
tion. 


Five Sizes, to Suit Pupils of all Ages. 


Size 1, Double, High School..................... 
‘6 2, *¢ Grammar School. ............... 
vite bay First Intermediate_ School 
se 4, ee Second oe oe 
¢ 6, *¢. ; BPeiaey (0 st 
Back or starting seats to correspond with any 

size desk. 

These desks are the plainest and cheapest in 
price of any manufactured. They range in 
height from 11 to 16 inches. The stanchions or 
end pieces are iron, with wide continous flan- 
ges. They are better proportioned and braced, 
neater, and more gracetul in design than any 
other combination seat made. 











to the office of answering these ques- 
tions, and all others pertaining to 
virtue. And no agency can find a 
more reliable support in a principle 
than the State finds in the parent here. 
The paternal and filial relations act 
in a two-fold way, transforming the 
parent and child into active co-agents 
in the work. No resources can be 
richer. They are organic. And shall 
the State fail in her mission from a 
misapprehension of the vast suscepti- 
bilities of childhood for virtue? Shall 
she dare solace herself with the reflec- 
tion that she has no direct responsi- 
bility in the matter? It may be said: 
“The State permits the use of the 
Bible in her schools.” So she may 
permit the child to rove over her 
mountains and valleys and gaze into 
the heavens; what lesson does she 
teach them by that? It is sending 
the lambs among the wolves, to be 
devoured, or make their escepe as 
best they can. It involves the gross- 
est ignorance of what the Bible is. 
The Bible must occupy a higher place 
in the national mind than a mere 
school book, in the hands of tyros. Yet, 
because it can be treated in this way 
and the nation drag out a doubtful ex- 
istence of a century or so, “ because 
sentence against an evil work is not 
executed speedily, therefore the 
hearts of the American people are 
fully set in them todo thisevil.” We 











might far better use Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, as a school book, so 
far as virtue and the welfare of the 
State are concerned. 

It may be claimed that she recog- 
nizes God and the Bible in her official 
oaths, courfs of justice, marriage 
ceremony, etc. But this is such a 
weak, late and selfish recognition that 
it is offensive to the common intelli- 
gence of mankind. It is to use God 
and the Bible as mere tools of the 
State. The State fails, therefore, in 
the yery outset to lay any foundation 
for virtue in her citizens. She may 
try all ways she can to lay other 
foundations, and employ all other 
agencies at an enormous cost of brain, 
money and power; but they will ut- 
terly fail. If the State would have 
her laws obeyed she must anchor the 
minds of al] her citizens during child- 
hood, in God, as the foundation of ali 
law, all virtue. Man can never be 
taught to reverence and obey the laws 
of the State, only so far as she utters 
the voice of God to him. What folly 
to suppose that if somebody else ut- 
ters the voice it will do just as well! 
The human mind was never designed 
to be submissive to human authority 
alone. There is something crushing 
and terribly vitiating in it. It needs 
and must feel the governing power of 
a@ higher Will than its own. 

[To be continued.] 
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EYE TO EYE. 


NION is strength. All grades of 

our educational system should 
be brought into union. The argu- 
ments all enforce that view. The 
codes of school laws, the objects of all 
educators in the different States, the 
means to secure those objects, the 
elevation and energy of the motives 
that should actuate and impel all the 
laborers in this boundless and benefi- 
cent field, the utmost economy and 
efficiency of all resources that sub- 
serve and further the development 
of the uext generation—all these 
should tend perpetually to closer 
union. The strong maxim of Lord 
Nelson at the sea-fight of Trafalgar 
was, ‘“‘ England expects every man to 
do his duty.” Stronger still, and ten- 
fold stronger now, should be the one 
spirit all over our land, “ America 
expects every man to do his duty.” 

War exacts it. Peace is still more 
entitled to exact it. Where war de- 
vours its thousands of men and its 
millions of money, the arts of peace 
rescue and build up its millions of 
happy citizens and its billions of na- 
tional resources. 

Eye to eye, all teachers should co- 
operate. The one view of all ought 
to be to secure the very best results 
from all the available means. The 
wisdom, the experience, the learning, 
the energy of the ablest ought to be 
placed at the service of the others, as 
a vast fund on which they may freely 
draw. No president, no professor, no 
principal is at liberty to keep his own 
methods or attainments a secret or a 
sort of patent right, for selfish or 
narrow-minded aims, in order to ex- 
alt his own institution to the detri- 
ment of the gencral cause. All selt- 
ishness of this kind, that would hedge 
up the paths of improvement, or fence 
off a rich little tract for a chosen few, 
or darken the light of knowledge to 
all who are outside its own circle of 
students, is more disgraceful and 
hurtful in this field of public interests 
than in almost any other. 





by the most sacred obligations, to 
legislate as generously, as wisely and 
as comprehensively as possible for all 
the grades-of instruction; to avail 
themselves of the best laws already 
enacted by other States and found to 


-| work well in practice, and to plan for 


the ages to come, even more than for 
the age that now is. The standard of 
legislation should be: Pass laws with 
such judgment, scrutiny and adapta- 
tion that few or none would need to 
be afterward repealed, except as pub- 
lic opinion and public necessities 
should ultimately sanction still better 
laws. This can beapproximated only 
by avoiding the rocks, shoals and 
quicksands on which other States 
have struck, while carefully adopting 
or improving all good features of the 
school laws of older sections. The 
best laws often will and must be the 
newest ones, because more exactly 
framed and suited to meet the cir- 
cumstances of a hew community. 
The best laws in school matters are, 
not actually the best ones which can 
be passed, but those which can be put 
in force ; much as the best food for an 
animal is precisely that and that alone 
which will sit easy on the stomach and 
digest easily and give strength. 


Eye to eye, parents and guardians 
who have under ‘their care children 
of school age. owe it as asolemn duty 
to co-operate with teachers and law 
makers. If not ali will be lost. The 
ablest teachers, with all possible fa- 
cilities, and the most enlightened 
legislation of the day combined, can 
accomplish their part of the work 
only so far as the peoplesustain them. 


Bedlam, and the finest laws mere cob- 
webs if the public opinion of the 
village or town blocks the path. It 
may be ignorance; it may be vice; it 
may be deviltry; it may be bigotry ; 
it may be a blind .conservatism that 
barricades the way of cotdial union, 
like the miscellaneous materials that 
rise in masses during the street barri- 
cades of Paris—dry-goods boxes, 
cotton bales, carriages, carts, paving 
stones — but the result is the same. 
The word is, ‘Comrades! touch the 
elbow.” The open assailants and the 
covert assassins of our public school 
system are legion, and their weapons 
are manifold. 


Eye to eye, the closer we can come 
the more accurately we shall all dis- 
cern, from the one point of view, the 
same objects, means, dangers, and the 
same majestic future of our nation. 
One man sees but one rainbow on a 
storm cloud; another sees a different 
rainbow on anew part. Ten thousand 
inhabitants of a city, or a hundred 
thousand, all gazing at once, see just 
so many different rainbows, while 
every other part of the cloud is black- 
nessand gloom. Theall-seeing Maker 
alone clearly surveys the whole of the 
beauty—a view not vouchsafed to 
any finite power of vision. Eye to 
eye, seeing as we are seen, how would 
the work of educating, enlightening 
civilizing, perfecting a whole genera- 
tion of American citizens, fill our 





Eye to eye, all legislators are bound, 


sight from one horizon to the other 


The school houses will be scenes of 
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with the unmeasureable grandeur and 
limitless consequences of our work, 
as it is clear to the Lord our God! 
What we doin harmony with myriads 
of fellow-workers we know not now 
but we shall know hereafter. 








WORK AND WAGES. 

T is generally true that people’s 

wages bear some proportion to the 
quantity of work performed. Nor is 
our statement invalidated by the 
acknowledged fact that the laborer 
may dig all day for two dollars, while 
the physician may receive ten for a 
conversation of fifteen minutes; for 
‘the ten dollars of the physician repre- 
sent the value not only of the fifteen 
minutes actually then spent, but that 
of the five or six years, it may be, in 
which he was preparing for his pro- 
fession, and the severe brain labor of 
many years of active professional life. 
The brain does as much work in one 
second as the arm can do in an hour. 

The physician, however, has his pa- 
tient at his mercy, and when a man is 
suffering physical pain money seems 
to him of very little value in compar- 
ison with the immunity from pain. 
But the ignorant,man does not realize 
his own evil condition, and the igno- 
rance and untrained lives of his chil- 
dren seem to him of comparatively 
small importance compared with the 
outside glitter and show which his 
money will enable him to procure. 
The same indifference is beginning to 
assert itself with regard to the insti- 
tutions of the Church, so that although 
the actual work performed by teachers 
and clergymen is equal to that of 
physicians and lawyers, their com- 
pensation is far from being the same. 
Especially is this the case with teach- 
ers. 

If we really undertake to investi- 
gate statistics we are surprised to find 
Kow high in the seale of morality the 
teaching profession, as a whole, stands. 
We do not deny that there are rogues 
and knaves in it, but the proportion 
of these to the very large number 
engaged in the work is, we venture to 
say, smaller than that found in any 
other profession. 


Again they give the best part of 
their day and many of them their 
whole day to the duties of their work. 
Early and late they stand at their 
posts, and there is required of them 
not only an amount of intellectual 
training sufficient to fit out several 
clergymen, physicians and lawyers, 
but executive power enough for the 
general of an army, wisdom and im- 
partiality enough fora Judge of the 
Supreme Court, invention enough to 
run several patent offices and patience 
enough for a dozen men of Uz. 


All these things we demand of 
them aud then we pay them such 
wages that they can hardly make 
both ends meet; wages so small that 
it is almost impossible for man or wo- 
man to support a family onthem ; and 
then we complain that it is difficult to 
find teachers who will remain in the 
profession! We mourn over the con- 





stant changes, and as those who have 





talent and energy every year go into 
business which is more remunerative, 
we complain of the low qualifications 
of those who apply for the vacant 
places, and'so reduce the wages again 
and the evil grows from bad to worse, 


The fact is, and it cannot be too 
often repeated, that when we find a 
man or woman capable of being a 
really fine teacher, we find one who 
has the capacity of being almost any. 
thing, and such men and such women 
will not work in a system which by 
its under-pay and irregular pay does 
not_ sufficiently compensate by its 
wages for their work. 

The world is wide. New avenues 
are opening every day, and no policy 
can be more suicidal to the public 
schools in their real character, or 
more suicidal consequently to the 
future well-being of the nation as a 
whole, than the short-sighted policy 
of poor pay, and pay that cannot be 
depended upon even at that, for the 
teachers who are teaching our ,chil- 
dren. 

It is true, as we said before, that 
poor work gets poor wages, but it is 
also true that poor wages induce poor 
work. 

The fact must be recognized, and 
recognized soon too, that our teachers 
are Ovei-worked and under-paid for 
their work. We sound a note of 
warning here for the thoughtful. The 
best teachers may not protest against 
the injustice and the insecurity, but 
they will do worse; they will leave 
the profession altogether; and when 
instead of fidelity, conscientiousnes: 
and ability we shall have secured to 
our children carelessness, selfishness 
and incompetency our regrets will do 
no more good than did the bitter tears 
of Esau. 








PLAIN TALK. 
OnE of our county superintendents 
writes as follows: 


“I wish you would say in the 
‘ Journal’ that school officers shouldbe 
elected for their ability or efficiency, ot 
for their good sense, and not becaust 
‘it is Tom’s turn,’ or ‘Dick wants it, 
or ‘Harry belongs to your party,’ o 
your church, or married my wife’ 
sister. 

“That school directors have othet 
duties than providing for impecuniowt 
male or female relatives. 

“That a good teacher is cheap, aud 
a poor one dear at any price. 

“That babies should not always be 
sent to school to “ get them out of th 
way,” (for a good teacher may be # 
indifferent nurse) neither should 
pupils be kept at home to do chores 

“That a building so full of ditt 
decay, disease, discomfort, disagree 
ableness and discouragement, as to bt 
totally unfit for anything else, wil 
not necessarily make a good sehodl 
house. 

“That simply paying a man’s schol 
tax will no more insure his childr® 
a good education than paying a wit 
ister tax will give him a warralll 
deed of heaven,” 
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COUNTY Superintendent of 
large experience as a teacher 
“ Permit me to call the atten- 


also, to the subject of blackboards. 
Tn this respect our school houses are 


yet Jamentably deficient. Shall we 


not have an advance in this direction 
this year? Will not every board of 
school directors and trustees see that 
the school undef their care is supplied 
with a good, serviceable, spacious 
blackboard without delay? Such a 
board is a necessity in every school- 
room. Itcan no more be dispensed 
with than can booksand slates. Nay, 
remove all books and slates, all maps 
and charts, and the genuine teacher, 
with a blackboard and chalk in abun- 
dance, will still, teach with a fair 
measure of success. The blackboard 
is the student’s battle-ground, on 
which he meets and conquers the 
perplexing mysteries which hold 
knowledge captive. Not a lesson is 
rehearsed from thelisping of A, B, C, 
to the intricate problems of algebra 
and philosophy, that this universal 
solvent of science does not come in 
use. Asa matter of economy, ten or 
fifteen dollars laid out for a good 
Diackboard for your school, pays. 


‘Who would hire a man. to hoe corn 


aud place him in the field empty- 
handed, to save the dollar necessary 
to purchase a hoe? But the teacher 
with a blackboard will accomplish as 
much more, in proportion, as the la- 
borer with his hoe.” 

Give our teachers “‘ fools” to work 
with and they will do twenty times 
the work with them that they can do 
witheut them. 


= 





INSTRUCTION IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 


BY WM. T. HARRIS, 
AHE weekly lessons in Natural Sci- 
ence, given in the St. Louis 
schools, are accomplishing all that was 
claimed for them. While they are so 
arranged that they do not relax the 
strictness of the other studies, they 
furnish a stimulant tor observation 
and reflection. Their influence is 
good both on teachers and pupils. 
With disciplinary studies alone the 
teacher is-sometimes liable to become 
stiff aid pedantic in the conduct of a 
recitation. Since each pupil in the 
class must be reached and measured 
80 that the amount and quality of his 


preparation may be tested, the récita- 


tion is apt to take a range of tests not 
adapted to the deepest thoughts of the 
best pupils, but rather to the mech- 
anical memorizing of the poorest 
Pupils. Itisas much as can be ex- 
pected if the poorest pupils are able 
to name mechanically what they have 
seen in the book. They can scarcely 
have a free comprehension of any- 
thing in the lesson. The tendency, 
therefore, of the teacher must be to 
adapt his tests to the poorest scholars 
tather than to the best. But in the 
Natural Science lessons everything is 

3 the object is to interest as much 
%8 possible: hence the appeal is made 


"Taisectiy ta:tne bust pple fab aac, 






who are ready to communicate their 
own experience and ask questions. 
The slow pupils are interested but it 
is the interest excited by novelty, and 
akin to wonder rather than compre- 
hension. But the’one hour per week 
in which the teacher explains points 
‘in science, tests the comprehension of 
her pupils, and draws out from them 
all manner of information from their 
own stores of experience, has some 
influence in correcting the too great 
asperity of the drill in the discipline 
studies. The question, Which is the 
more practical, the study of anatural 
science (say Botany or Zoology) or 
Arithmetic? has been discussed al- 
ready. Every one knows that it is 
impossible to teach Botany or Zoology 


metic (the art of counting, for in- 
stance). Physics still more implies 
Arithmetic and the higher Mathemat- 
ics. But Mathematics are indispensa- 
ble uot only to the acquirement of the 
sciences, but to all practical affairs of 
life; even the merest manual labor 
requires the art of counting. But 
this does not abate one jot of the val- 
ue of Natural Science as a study that 
gives breadth of culture and facility 
of invention or adaptation. What is 
taught of Natural Science in the Dis- 
trict Schools is rather the descriptive 
side; the dynamic side, requiring 
Mathematics, comes in the High- 
School course. In speaking of the 
use of the study of Natural Science in 
giving the laborer mastery over the 
tools which he uses, one must not for- 
get that language is the most wonder- 
ful tool or instrument that man pos- 
sesses. It is the instrument by which 
he makes a rational existence possible, 
for by it he is able to combine with 
his fellow men. The most funda- 
mental school disciplines, therefore, 
are those that appertain to the quan- 
tifying ofthe world of nature (Math- 
ematics, Arithemetic, etc.), and to the 
communication with ’s fellow men 
Vneaanae: Seeding, Writing, Gram- 
mar, etc.) By the tormer, one is able 
to measure matter and force, and 
thereby convert them into servants of 
his will; by the latter, each individ- 
ual is able to draw upon the funded 
wisdom of mankind, at pleasure as to 
quality and amount, and thus rein- 
force his little life, bounded by a few 
years of time and a few miles of per- 
sonal inspection — with the experience 
of all mankind in all ages. 


~ 





SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
N one of his earlier articles, Prof, 
Baldwin said that success is con- 
ditioned by efficient organization. 
Failure results largely from defective 
organization. 
PREPARATORY WORK. 


This may include plan of work and 
the Contract with the School Board. 
In addition to the usual specifications 
it is important that the board agree 
to the following items: 

1. To furnish abundance of good 
fuel in good condition. This will re- 
quire a suitable building in which to 





to one who knows nothing of Arith-. 


store the fuel. The neglect of this 
item occasions an immense waste of 
time, besides much suffering and 
much sickness. 

2. To pay for janitor work. Pupils 
cannot, and ought not to be required 
to make fires and sweep the house. 
This is no part of a teacher’s duty. 
It devolves upon the board to employ 
and pay a janitor. In all graded 
schools it is thus managed. Only the 
under-paid and over-worked country 
teacher is compelled to serve as jani- 
tor. The.custom is all wrong, and:a 
serious evil, and like that of board- 
ing round, should be abandoned. It 
is bad economy. <A small sum paid 
for this work to some worthy boy, is 
money well spent. It leaves the 
teacher all his time for preparation 
and school work. 

8. To furnish good blackboards. 
The board should be about four feet 
wide, and should extend entirely 
around the room. Liquid slating is 
the only material that can be relied on 
to make a good board. 

4. To supply suitable apparatus. A 
teacher must have the necessary im- 
plements with which to work. The 
essentials for every school are: 1. A 
programme clock. 2. A small bell. 
8. An unabridged dictionary. 4. 
Reading charts. 5. Geometrical forms. 
6. Numeral frame. 7. Globes. 8. 
Outline maps.. 9. A small cabinet. 
10. A small library. The cost is 
about $100. The value to a school is 
very great. With a school room well 
heated and ventilated, well seated 
and well supplied with blackboards 
and apparatus, success is almost cer- 
tain. 


~ 





LOOK AT THE FACTS. 
E are permitted to make the 
following extracts from an 
address delivered by Prof. John H. 
Frick, at Warrenton, Missouri. We 
should be glad to publish the address 
complete if our limits would permit,as 
it is full of such facts as the following. 

Prof. Frick says: 

“The total population of the Union 
in 1870 was 38,558,371. Of these there 
were between the ages of five and 
eigteen years 12,055,443. Now add to 
this the adult illiterates, 3,715,196, and 
we have no less than 15,770,639, all of 
whom should be under the care of 
our school masters. Some of those 
between the ages of five and eighteen 
years may have a common school ed- 
ucation, or may even be graduates, 
and therefore we must make some 
little allowance forthem. But never- 
theless by careful computation it will 
be found that no less than 12,135,799 
are unable to communicate or ex- 
change ideas with others through 
reading and writing. In other words 
thirty-one out of every hundred are 
stili locked up in the bonds of igno- 
rance. Let us now come to the State 
of Missouri; the great central com- 


‘monwealth ; which since she is the 


center should raise a standard in liter- 
ature, art and science which shall 
shine forth and illuminate the entire 
circle of her sister States. 





The State Superintendent, in his 
annual report for 1873, tells us that 
there are 705,817 children between the 
ages of five and twenty-one years, 
and the United States census for 1870 
teils us there are 123,493 adults in the 
State who cannot write. Now by the 
very simple process of addition we 
find that there are 820,310 persons in 
the State of Missouri who need the 
services of the teacher. Suppose that 
one-fourth of those between the ages 
of five and twenty-one years are some- 
what enlightened, and deduct this 
amount from the above we shall still 
have 652,856 human souls in the State 
of Missouri shut up in the darkness of 
ignorance. Think of it, fellow teach- 
ers! Ponderit well you young ladies 
and gentlemen who are here preparing 


of the future! Are you, yea, are we 
all willing to do our utmost to train 
these 12,000,000 of our fellow-creatures 
for the duties and responsibilities of 
American citizenship? The case is 
urgent, and deserves immediate atten- 
tion. It is urgent because ignorance 
eauses pauperism. Sixty per cent. of 
the paupers in the United States are 
totally ignorant. It is urgent because 
ignorance is a prolific source of crime. 
In proof of this hear what Edward 
D. Mansfield, LL.D., says in his re- 
port on “ The Relation between Crime 
and Education.” He says: ‘The 
evidence upon the intimate relation 
of crime and ignorance is clear, com- 
pleteand ample. It may becomprised 
in two general propositions: 1. That 
one-third of all criminals are totally 
uneducated, and that four-fifths are 
practically uneducated. 2. That the 
proportion of criminals from the illit- 
erate classes, is at least tenfold as 
great as the proportion from those 
having some education.” 

We must burst asunder the bonds of 
ignorance which enslave so many of 
our people, and root out and utterly 
destroy.the corruption which stalks 
abroad in the land. Are you ready 
for the conflict ?”’ 


a e 


THE ‘‘New York School Journal ” 
says: 





‘The teacher of to-day must be a 


conversant with the great advance- 
ments that have been made in the art 
of instruction. He needs to know 
what the leading men in his profession 
think and say, to comprehend their 
plans and methods. He ought to be 
posted in all the current educational 
news, to be informed concerning text 
books, to keep pace with conventions 
and other assemblages, and he should 
avail himself of that precise and defi- 
nite knowledge of his art, with which 
he may be a useful and successtul 
teacher, or lacking which he moves 
without confidence and labors without 
skill.” 


. , 2 





Reapinc the great Spurgcon’s declara- 
tion that ‘a cigar is a thing to thank God 
for,” a schoolboy bought a cigar. He 
was afterwards seen hanging over a fence, 





but he was not giving thanks, 


live worker, not only, but thoroughly 


to become the model school teachers ~ 
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BY J. BALDWIN.” 
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XII. County’ Superintendency. 


AT should the County Super- 
intendency be? How may it 
be rendered most efficient? Of these 
great educational problems no State 
has yet reached a fully satisfactory 
solution. In view of the experience 
of more than thirty States the follow- 
ing solution is submitted. 


I. Status.—The County Superin- 
dency should be an employment, not 
an office. It should be strictly pro- 
fessional and similar to city superin- 
tendency. Making it an office involves 
insurmountable difficulties. Superin- 
tendents should be employed and dis- 
missed on precisely the same plan that 


dollar expended for educational pur- 
poses may be doubled in value. 

IV. Employment and Removal.— 
Here we find the cause of failure or 
the key. to success. Five plans are 
being tried: In sixteen States the 
people elect; in three, the county 
courts appoint ; in five, county school 
officers elect’;in two, the State Super- 
intendents nominate and the Governor 
appoints; in three the State boards 
of education elect. ' 

1. Election by the people, as in the 
employment of teachers,.is the worst 
possible plan. In no State does it 
give satisfaction. 








2. Appointment by county courts 
is decidedly objectionable. 

8. Election by the school officers of| 
the county gives good results. The) 
directors in Pennsylvania and the| 


trustees in Indiana elect. Though | 


tendent the executing arm. Wherever 
the County Superintendency is recog- 
nized as the right arm of a public 
system we find marvelous progress. 

I. Inspect Expenditures.—We need 
a business County Superintendent : 

1. To audit the accounts of school 
boards. 

2. To see that all school money is 
judiciously expended. 

3. To carefully guard all school 
funds. The amount he can thus save 
will far more than pay his salary. 

Ill. Procure Statistics.—An indus- 
trious County Superintendent is need- 
ed to procure and, tabulate full and 
accurate statistics. Without such an 
agency the statistics usually procured 
are so defective as to be almost worth- 
less. Fewseem to realize the immense 
importance of correct school statis- 
tics. 


other teachers are employed and dis- | ofteni not the best, good selections are| IV. Grounds and Buildings.—A 


missed. That the Superintendency 
should be an employment will not be 
questioned. Making it such is doubt- 
less the key to its popularity and 
efficiency. 


II. Term.—Four years is prot ably 
the most desirable term. A good 
Superintendent should be retained at 
least two terms. A poor one should 
be dismissed at once. The longer a 
good Superintendent is retained the 
better. As with teachers, frequent 
changes preclude success. In four 
States the term is four years ; in seven, 
three years; in fifteen, two years; and 
in three, one year. Short terms are 
fatal for two reasons: First-class men 
will not accept; and the time is too 
short to mature and work out a plan. 
Making the Superintendency an em- 
ployment for a term of four years will 
command the best ability and produce 
the best results. 


III. Salary.—The salary should be 
sufficient to secure the entire time and 
energies of the best educators. Reail- 
road Superintendents are paid salaries 
varying from $5,000 to $15,000 an- 
nually. These are wonderful men. 
Cities pay from $2,000 to $5,000 in 
order to secure the best talent. Har- 
vis, of St. Louis, Ricoff, of Cleve- 
land, Pickard, of Chicago, Hancock, 
of Cincinnati, Kidle, of New York, 
etc., etc., are the peers of our greatest 
statesmen, attorneys and theologians. 
To direct the school work of a coun- 
ty requires the highest ability. The 
salary must be sufficient to command 
such ability. Pennsylvania pays from 
$800 to $3,000, averaging $1,163. The 
salaries in New York average over 
$1,000. In these States good men are 
secured and good results obtained. 
But the average salary does not equal 
that paid in other fields of activity 
requiring less ability and less labor. 
In other States the efficiency of the 
Superintendency is ever found to cor- 
respond with the salary paid. In my 


of $1,200 will not command the requi- 
site talent. : 

By making the Superintendency an 
employment for the term of four 
years at an average salary of $1,200, 
the best men in the country may be 


generally made. 


4. Appointment and removal by | 
the State Superintendent with the| 
consent of the State Senate has much | 
to commend it. - 
5. Election and removal by an effi-| 
cient State Board of ‘Educators, is, | 
doubtless, the best possible plan. Let | 
the Board consist of the State Super-| 
intendent, the Presidents of the State | 
University and State Normal Schools, 
the Superintedents of the six largest 
cities, and a leading educator from 
each Congressional district in the| 
State. The professional standing of 
the members of the Board would 
guarantee the selection of the best 
men, and the summary removal of 
inefficient superintendents. The 
Board would not be restricted by 
county or State lines. As in the se- 
lection of teachers, qualifications not 
residence should determine the choice. 
This plan impresses us with the force 
of an intuition. It could not fail to 
give each county a first-class Superin- 
tendent. 


V. Qualifications.—To be eligible 
to the position of County Superin- 
tendent, the person proposed should 
be: 

1. A good scholar and efficient 
teacher. 

2. He should possess a high degree 
of organizing and managing power. 

$8. He should be energetic and de- 
voted. 

4. He should be in vigorous health. 

5. He should hold a first-class State 
certificate. 

The law should specify these qual- 
ifications. 

DUTIES OF THE COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENT. 


The duties of the County Superin- 
tendent are many, and each duty is of 
great importance. Upon the faithful 
discharge of these duties depends to 
a remarkable extent the progress of 
the schools. 

I. Adapt and Execute—A skillful 
and determined County Superintend- 
ent is needed to adapt and execute 
the plans of the State Superintendent. 
Without such aid the best State Su- 
perintendent is comparatively power- 
less. The State Superintendent is the 





secured for Superintendents, and each 


sensible and influential County Super- 
intendent is needed to aid in the selec- 
tion of school grounds, the erection 
of buildings and the selection of fur- 
nitureand apparatus. Probably more 
than half of the school houses are 
badly located, badly constructed, 
badly furnished, badly heated! and 
ventilated and chronically in’ bad 
repair. Suitable‘out-houses are rare. 
Few schools have the necessary appa- 
ratus. These gigantic evils affect to 
au alarming extent the health and 
progress of the 10,000,000 pupils at- 
tending our 200,000 schools, costing 
$70,000,000 annually. A capable Coun- 
ty Superintendent can produce a rap- 
id improvement. The resulting ben- 
efits can hardly be overestimated. 


V. Course of Study.—Each county 
needs an able County Superintendent 
to develop a well digested course of 
study. The graded schools of our 
cities are the best in the world. Out- 
side of these the educational progress | 
is slow indeed. The schools in the 
rural districts of most States are in 
a deplorable condition. Teachers 
change, an@upils are required to go 
over the same ground year after year. 
Full half the time is thus wasted. 
Work of little importance displaces 
the practical and the useful. An able 
County Superintendent would soon 
effect an absolute revolution. The 
teachers might change, but their suc- 
cessors would move right on. The 
pupils would be ambitious to accom- 
plish the work assigned for each year. 
Step by step the mighty army of 
youth would move up through the 
district schools, the high schools, the 
colleges and the universities to lives 
of enlarged usefulness and happiness. 


VI. Programme.—We need a sys- 
tematic County Superintendent to see 
that each teacher works out and fol- 
lows a good programme. A pro- 
gramme providing employment for 
each pupil during each moment of the 
school day should be furnished the 
County Superintendent within two 
weeks after the school opens. It is a 
melancholy fact that teachers gener- 
ally do not have well digested pro- 
grammes. The resulting ‘loss to the 
pupils is fearful. 





directing head, the County Superin- 


Vil. Examination of Teachers.— 








There is a pressing need of a thoroug, 
County Superintendent to exami 
teachers. The teacher’s certificate x 
generally given is a sham—a mer 
guess. 

In two days of eight hours an ex. 
pert Superintendent may determing 
the qualifications of about twelve 
teachers. The oral and the writte, 
examinations should occupy about 
equal time. By dividing the candi. 
dates into two sections and by having 
an assistant to manage the written 
examination, the Superintendent may 
give all his time to the oral work, 
He can first test the scholarship, and 
power to explain; next, he can have 
each conduct a recitation for a short 
time, and thus test his ability to teach, 
A certificate given after such an ex 
amination would mean, “ Examined 
and found qualified.” To protect 4 
county against the curse of incompe. 
tent teachers is of the utmost impor. 
tance. A thorough County Superin- 
tendent alone can be relied on to do 
this work ‘ 


VIIL. Practical Teaching.—A prac 
tical County Superintendent is needed 
to see that practical work is done by 
each teacher. A great revolution is 
demanded here. Take a few cases: 

_1. The right use of the dictionary 
is fundamental ; yet probably not half 
of our teachers know how to use the 
dictionary. Ata recent institute in 
Iowa, of seventy-five teachers, but 
three could determine the correct pro 
nunciation of words, with Webster 
open before them. In Illinois at a 
institute of two hundred members, 
but ten were found able to determine 
the correct pronunciation of words. 
At a recent institute in Missouri, the 
learned principal of a graded schod 
proved that ‘“‘ob-sta-cle” should be 
pronounced “ob-sta-cle.” If teacher 
are so defective, what can we expec 
of the pupils? 

2. Letter writing deserves speciil 
attention. Of hundreds of letters re 
ceived annually from teachers, few 
are even passable. The form, the 
construction, the use of capitals, the 
punctuation and the spelling are ofte 
horrible. Each child should at leas 
be trained to write a respectable let 
ter. This can well be done in cor 
nection with language lessons ané 
grammar. Asa part of the exami 
ation the applicant for a teacher’ 
certificate should always be required 
to write a letter to the examiner. 


8. Book-keeping ought to be taught 
in connection with arithmetic. I 
can be done without loss of time 
Each pupil needs to know somethilf 
of the science of accounts. 


4. Drawing is conceded to be a mo 
useful and desirable art. None ued 
it more than the teacher. It can 
taught successfully by alternating # 
with penmanship. Yet drawing # 
ignored in nearly all our schools. 

5. Much of history and governwel! 
can be taught in connection wit 
geography. The ignorance on the 
subjects is fearful. 

6. Morals and manners should * 
systematically inculcated in cont! 
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Priceless value. The fearful responsi- 
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EDUCATION. 











From these examples may be esti- 
mated the mighty work of a practical 
County Superintendent. 


[To be continued.] 
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THE SENATE FINANCE BILL, 


Having passed both houses of Con- 
gress by the vote of the administration 
majority, the Senate finance bill has 
been signed by the President. It isa 
promise on the part of the Federal 
Government to resume specie pay- 
ments January 1, 1879, and the char- 
acteristic of the law is to make 
some provision, for such resumption. 
The first section of the bill orders the 
redemption of the forty-five millions 
of fractional currency in silver as 
rapidly as possible. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is to have coined at the 
mints standard silver dimes, halves, 
and quarters for such purpose. This 
will make the smaller denominations 
of currency too valuable for equal 
circulation with the larger denomina- 
tions. To facilitate the ultimate gold 
resumption, the President recom- 
mends a further coutraction process, 
based upon the anticipation that the 
step will cause gold to work down 
towards par—i. e., by authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to re- 
deem legal-tender notes whenever 
presented in sums of not less than one 
hundred dollars, and multiples thereof, 
at a premium for gold of ten per cent, 
at the rate of 2 1-2 per cent per annum 
from the first of January, 1875, to the 
date of putting this law in operation, 
and diminishing this premium at the 
same rate until final resumption, 
changing the rate of premium de- 
manded from time to time as the inter- 
est amounts to one-quarter of one per 

cent. 





——On the 6th of Aprilin Missouri 
the voters of the State meet in the 
several districts to determine the 
status of the nextschool year. These 
meetings are intensely important. Go 
and take your neighbors. Men who 
have retrenchment instead ot brains 
will clamor for short terms, cheap 
teachers, and dilapidated school 
houses. They esteem mules and 
swine of more value than children. 
Meet them and fight it out on this 
line. Insist on from six to ten months 
‘public school. It will pay. Short 
terms are only better than no school. 
The best teachers are the cheapest. 
With a good school house, well seated, 
and furnished with suitable apparatus, 
agood teacher can do ten times as 
much work as he can in a dilapidated 
schoo] house poorly seated and poorly 
furnished. 
It is your school, for your children. 
Talk with your neighbors. Work by 
day and by night to secure for your 
children the very best advantages. 
Retrench your groceries, your cloth- 
ing, your every expense ; but we beg 
you to make ample provision for edu- 
cation. Your children are jewels of 


bility of developing all their powers 
rests upon you. Prove by a few days 
of earnest effort that you are worthy 
of the trust. Remember the sixth of 
April. ; 





Ir you have been tempted into evil, 
fly from it; itis not falling into the 
water, but lying in it that drowns. 
WE would gain more if we left our- 
selves to appear such as we-are, than 
by attempting to appear what we are 
not. . 

Iv is true, as a recent writer has 
said, that we get as we give. Itisthe 
law of life. As we dispense we re- 
ceive, both in quantity and kind. 
Shutting ourselves within ourselves 
‘we find all else shut out. Opening 
our life to other life we find that other 
opening to us. 

THE soul that does good to others, 
grows in goodness. He that is a me- 
dium of blessing to others is himself 
blessed thereby. Hence, selfishness is 
a folly as well as sin; for while it 
prevents our doing good to others, in 
the same degree it prevents our doing 
good to ourselves. 

THE habit of being always em- 
ployed isa great safeguard -through 
life, as well as essential to the culture 
of virtue. 


TEMPTATION is never dangerous 
until it has an inside accomplice. Sin 
within betrays the heart to the outside 
assailant. 








Our Teachers’ Bureau. 


Those desiring teachers are request- 
ed to state— 

1st, Salary paid per month. 

2d, Length of school term. 

3d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions will also 
state— 

1st, Their age. 

2d, How much experience they have 
had in teaching. 

3d, What wages they expect per 
month. 

We charge each applicant for a po- 
sition, and each person applying for a 
teacher, the sum of two dollars in ad- 
vance, for inserting their application. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


—— The Atlantic Monthly, $4; Bos- 
ton. The Galaxy, $4; New York. 
New York School Journal, $2.50; New 
York. New England School Journal, 
$3; Boston. Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy, $3; St. Louis, and the 
Popular Science Monthly, $5, New 
York, are journals of unusual interest 
and value to educators. 

Booxs Recetvep: Roberts Brothers, 
Boston. A Rambling Story. By Mary 
Cowden Clarke. 16mo. $1.50. Our New 
Crusade. E.E. Hale. $1.25. Dress Re- 
form. $1.50. Half-Hour Recreations in 
Popular Science; First Series. Estes & 
Lauriat, Boston. Annus Domini. By 
Christiana Rossetti. $1.50. Antony Brade. 
By Lowell. $1.75. 

We are glad to hear that there is a 
steadily increasing demand for the little 
“Pronouncing Handbook” issued last 
year by Lee & Shepard, on the part of our 
teachers. It is the best of its kind as far 
as it goes. 

Tue Putnams enter the field as educa- 
tional publishers this season, issuing their 














first educational catalogue in neat shape, 


with specimen pages of the Elementary 
and Advanced Science Series, which cover 
so wide and useful a field and have been so 
well received. Twenty-seven of the first 
(75 c.) and seven of the second ($1.50) have 
so far been issued, and other volumes are 
in advanced preparation abroad. Their 
series of cheap library and reference At- 
laseS are altogether admirable, and the 
cheapest in the market. They are making 
specialty of works in political economy 
also. 


A CoursE oF LECTURES ON PHYSIOLOGY. 
Profusely illustrated. Boston. James 
Campbell. 

This is a work of over 500. pages, well 
printed and well bound, and it will com- 
mand attention from the authority of the 
eminent names of its authors. 

The lectures were delivered by Prof. 
Huss, at the Medical School of the Uni- 
versity of Strasbourg and edited by 
Mathias Duval, M.D., of the Medical 
Faculty of Paris. Translated by Robert 
Amory, M.D., Professor of Physiology at 
the Medical School of Maine. Passing 
thus through the hands of three such 
eminent authorities we have a work which 
is as complete in its details as it is exhaus- 
tive in its general statements of this all 
important subject. Health is about the 
first requisite in any undertaking, and our 
teachers need to study more carefully and 
the people to adopt more generally the 
laws essential to secure a sound mind ina 
sound body. We cheerfully recommend 
this volume. 


CHOICE SPECIMENS OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE and Literary Reader: Being selec- 
tion@from the chief American writers. 
7 rof. B. N. Martin, of the University 
of the city of New York. Sheldon & 
Co., New York. St. Louis Book and 
News Co. 


This volume of over five hundred pages, 
embracing nearly as many choice selections 
from the prose and poetry of our most 
eminent and brilliant writers is a valuable 
addition to the school literature of the 
day, and Prof. Martin has rendered the 
American public an invaluable service by 
bringing together the best things the best 
people have said during two centuries. 


The work shows too that great pains 
have been taken to furnish a just repre- 
sentation of the writers, too often over- 
looked in our manuals, of the Southern 
and Western portions of our country. 
Prof. Martin says: 


“Among the more recent aids which 
have afforded great assistance in this direc- 
tion .I must mention ‘Davidson’s Living 
Writers of the South,’ and ‘ Raymond’s 
South-land Writers.’ ” 

The classification embraces selections 
from the religious writers of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries; historical 
and miscellaneous covering the same peri- 
od; orators, legal and political writers, 
essayists, novelists, reformers, writers of 
natural history, science, travel and adven- 
ture, writers of fiction and the “ poets,” 
giving us in all about four hundred and 
fifty extracts. 

The book is well bound and beautifully 
printed, as are all the books of Sheldon & 
Co. We wish this work could be intro- 
duced in place of some,of the stale, 
threadbard reading books in our higher 
schools which seem to be killing out the 
very life of the pupils. 


Tue Four Gosrzts 1x One. Containin 
Every Statement in Matthew, Mar 
Luke and John, in exactly the words 
of the Authorized Version. By Robert 
Allen Campbell, For sale in St. Louis 
pA W. Brand & Co. Second revised 








tion. 12mo, Cloth extra, 283 pages. 


A work embodying in one narrative — 
every statement and every saying in Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke ard John, in precisely 
the language of the Bible without com- 
ment, : 


The work is divided into sections, which 
are arranged in chronological order. The 
heading of each section indicates the cen- 
tral thought —locates as far as possible 
the incidents and shows the exact chap- 
ters and verses that are woven together to 
make up the narrative. 


It presents the things recounted by the 
several evangelists, before the reader, in 
their proper connection, and thus enables 
him to take in at a single view, what 
would require no little time and difficulty 
to search out for himself. The index to 
the subjects treated is very full, directing 
the reader’s attention at once to any point 
of the evangelic history he wishes to ex- 
amine. 








Special Notices. 





The Most Valuable Book of the Age. 

This is saying a good deal, but unques- 
tionably the new book entitled Hill’s 
Manual of Social and Business Forms, by 
Prof. Thos. E. Hill, contains more actual 
practical intormation for use in the social 
and business transactions of life than any 
book ever issued: It is a very extended 
form book, teaching how to prepare and 
write any document correctly, embracing - 
letters of business, advice, introduction 
and love, notes of invitation to parties, 
promissory notes, orders, drafts, receipts, 
articles of agreement, deeds, wills, etc, 
It contains an elaborate treatise on pgrlia- 
mentary rules, calls for public meetings, 
torms of drafting resolutions, petitions to 
public bodies, and much more’ which we 
have not space to describe. The book 
must be seen to be appreciated. Among 
the hundreds of testimonials is the fol- 
lowing: 

FROM PROF. A. FREESE, FORMERLY 8UP’T OF 
SCHOOLS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

‘*Hill’s Manual is no ordinary affair. This 
you will see after examining it five minutes. 
For a young man who wants to know how busi- 
ness is done, how to put things in good shape, 
and the right shape, this book is invaluable. 
He could afford to pay $50 dollars for it he could 
not get itfor less. If I could have found such a 
work in my boyhood, my blunders would have 
been fewer, and my greenness less apparent when 
I struck out into this sharp and criticai world,’’ 

Sold only by subscription. For terms 
to agents address T. M. Faddis, 810 Olive 
St., St. Louis, Mo. ; 





Good commissions or valuable premi- 
ums are given to agents for three first- 
class union religious papers and one agri- 
cultural monthly. Canvassers are mak- 
ing excellent wages. Agents wanted. 
Send for sample copy and terms. Address 
H. A. King, box 2289,N. Y. City. 84 


i) 
Teachers, 
Ministers, 
Deacons, 

Ladies, 
Wanted in every Christian congregation, and in 
every school district, to enlighten and purify 
the people by selling 

‘Four Cospels in One. 


Beautifully printed, elegantly bound, univer- 
sally endorsed. Low retail price, large com- 
mission. Sample copy and agent’s outfit sent to 
any addres on receipt of $150. Circulars sent 
on application. Address R. A. CAMPBELL, - 








Price, $1.50, 


38 Insurance Exchange, St. Louis. 

















Special Notices. 





Music — Business — Music, 





We take pleasure in calling attention to 
an enterprise which gives promise of 
rivaling anything of the kind in this coun- 
try. We refer to the St. Louis Mercantile 
Company, whose extensive sales rooms 
are located at 912 Olive street, near the 
Custom House. The rooms of this Com- 
pany are stocked with as large an assort- 
meut of fine pianos and organs as can be 
found west of New York. The Company 
buys only for cash, and thus secures the 
very best terms in all its purchases at the 
several principal organ manufactories. 
By these means the several gentlemen 
handling this business are enabled to offer 
rare inducements to any one who wishes 
to purchase either an organ or a piano. 

The circular letter we publish in this 
issue gives more detailed information in 
regard to the business of this company. 
The names of the men connected with the 
company are a sufficient guarantee that 
customers will be dealt with liberally. 


T'ne fact that physicians generally are 
unsuccessful in their attempts to cure 
_ chronic diseases in no way proves that 
God has not provided remedies for such, 
as well as for fevers, measles and other 
acute complaints. Dr. Fuller at No. 48 
East Chester Park, Boston, Mass., advo- 
cates the theory that the Almighty did 
not intend that man should die of disease, 
but live until he should die of old age, 
unless killed by accident or violent injury. 
'The many stubborn cases which so readily 
yield to Dr. Fuller’s mild and agreeable 
_ treatment & certainly a strong argument 
in favor of his theory. We direct the 
attention of our readers to a favorable 
. consideration of his advertisement in an- 
other column, for the Boston papers speak 
of Dr. Fuller in the strongest terms, as a 
regularly educated physician of the very 
highest attainments. 


A new stove for school houses, churches, 

public halls, &. **Young’s Heater and 
Thermo-Ventilator. The inventor and 
patentee, Mr. J. A. Young, is a teacher 
whe knows the wants of the school room, 
especially what is required for the health 
and comfort of pupils. This Heater is so 
constructed as to draw a constant supply 
of fresh air from outside the building, 
warm it and pass it into the room, and at 
the same time draw the cold or impure air 
out of the room, which process is the 
perfection of all thorough ventilation. 
Not complicated, not liable to get out of 
order, with wrought-iron fire-chamber ; 
hence will not crack open or allow poison- 
ous gases to escape into theroom. Circu- 
lation of warm, pure air established which 
ereates an equilibrium in the atmosphere 
in all parts of the room. Can be set up 
in,,and will adapt itself to any room or 
building with ordinary smoke-flues. It 
does not depend upon other contrivances 
for ventilation. It is certainly the most 
meritorious and complete device for warm- 
ing halls, churches and school rooms that 
we have seen. Its operation has been 
thoroughly tested in the Franklin School 
building, in St. Louis, and hence we know 
whereof we affirm. : 

The Hull & Cozzens Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 417 and 419 North Third street, St. 
Louis, Mo., have taken hold of the manu- 
facture of this stove, and they are prepar- 

ing a supply for the market in time to have 
it largely in use this fall. See it before 
contracting for any other stove. 


EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENTS. 


We determined, some time since, to issue a 
series of ‘‘tracts,’’ or documents, in cheap 
form, in conformity with the earnest solicitation 
of many of the leading educators from different 
parts of the country. which should embody some 
of the most practical ideas, and the freshest 
thought and expression of the age on this sub- 
ject. These documents are for circulation among 
the people, so that they may be better informed 
not only of the work done by the teacher, but of 
the necessity of this work. “Teachers and school 
officers have found them to be profitable and in- 
teresting reading, and orders have been received 
for them from almost every State in the Union. 

So far, fourteen of these separate tracts have 
been issued Massachusetts and Texas order 
them by the thousand; Colorado and Maine send 
for them. They cost $7 00 per hundred, or ten 
cents for single copies. (Send postage). 

The “Popular Educational Documents’’ issued 
thus far, cover the following interesting and 
practical topics: 


No. 1. Wat SHatt Wr Srupy? By 
Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent of Public 
Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 2. ‘ue THrory oF AMERICAN Epv- 
CATION. By Wm. T. Harris, Superintendent 
of Public Schools of St. Louis. 

No. 3. How Nor To DolIr; Illustrated 
in the Art of Questioning. By Anna C. 
Brackett, Principal Normal School, Saint 
Louis. 

No. 4. Women as TEACHERS. By Grace 
C. Bibb. 

No. 5. AN OraTIon on the Occasion of 
Laying the Corner-stone of the Normal 


School at Warrensburg, Johnson county, 
Missouri. By Thomas EB. Garrett, Editor 





Missouri Republican, and M. W. 
Master of Masons of Missouri. 


Grand 


No. 6. How To Teacn GroGrapny. By 
Mrs. Mary Howe Smith. Read before the 
National Teachers’ Association. 


No. 7. How to Tracn Natugat Scr- 
ENCE IN THE District SCHOOLS. By Wm. 
T. Harris. 


No. 8 THe Earty WITHDRAWAL OF 
PUPILS FROM SCHOOL—Its Causes and Its 
Remedies. An Essay read by William T. 
Harris, at the National Educational Associa- 
tion, in Boston. 


No. 9. THe RiGHT aND THE POWER OF 
THE STATE TO TAX THE PROPERTY OF THE 
STATE TO MAINTAIN PuBLIC SCHOOLS. By 
Hon. H. C, Brockmeyer. 


No. 10. How Far May THE Strate Pro- 
VIDE FOR THE EDUCATION OF HER CHILDREN 
aT Pusii« Cost? An Essay by Wm. T. 
Harris, before the National Educational As- 
sociation, at St. Louis. 


Fo. 11. Mopret Review EXERCISE IN 
ARITHMETIC. 


No. 12. Woman’s Work ann EpucaTIon 
IN AMERICA. Am Essay, by W. G. Eliot, 


D.D. Read before the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 


No. 13. Synopsis or CoursE oF Stup 
IN THE District ScHoots. By William T. 
Harris. 

No. 14. Syiuasus or Lessons in Natu- 
RAL SCIENCE. By Wm. T. farris. 


No. 15. Gexman Revorm In AMERICAN 
EpvucaTion. An Essay read before the Ger- 
man American Teachers’ Association By W. 
Harris. 

For sale at the office of the AmeRICcAN JouR- 

SAL OF EpucaTion. Send stamps to prepay 

postage. © 








The regular subscription price of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
sis $1 50 per year, invariably in ad- 
vance. We stop all papers when the 
time for which they have been paid 
for expires. 





Please write your name and post- 
office address very plain (enclosing 
stamps to pay return postage,) and 
you will be astonished at the prompt- 
ness with which you will receive re- 
plies to numerous inquiries sent us. 





Be sure to enclose stamps. 


desire to call the attention 

of our readers to some of the 
characteristics of this Journal to 
which we labor to give prominence: 

1. A PROFESSIONAL JOURNAL.— 
That it is such, ina very high sense, 
will be conceded. The special aim of 
each article is to benefit the teachers 
as well as the two hundred thosusand 
people who read it each month. 

We write, and we want others to 
write as if in such a presence. 

1. Methods of Teaching.—Each 
number contains the best thoughts of 
some of our best educators. The 
methods presented are founded on 
long and successful experience. Short 
practical articles are best appreciatéd 
and hence are most valuable. 

2. Methods of Culture.—Under 
this head are classed all articles treat- 
ing of the means and methods of 
developing the various powers of the 
brain. The papers on the Philosophy 
of Education are eliciting much inter- 
est. These will be continued through- 
out the coming year. On this subject 
we promise our readers many valua- 


ble contributions by our best thinkers. + 


A better knowledge of the mind is 
the great want of teaclers. 


3. School Mane yement.—Ten teach- 
ers fail because they do not know how 
to manage their schools, where ,one 
fails on acconut of scholarship. 

A series of editorial articles on this 
subject will be published in the suc- 

ceeding numbers. The experience of 
teens years will be presented in the 
most practical form. Organization, 





grading, classifying, programme, reg. 
ulations, tactics, punishments, books, 
apparatus, etc., are topics which it 
is proposed to discuss. We shall con- 
tinue to present the views of our best 
educators on the various points per- 
taining to school management. 


Il. MoRE THAN A PROFESSIONAL 
JOURNAL.—We labor to deepen and 
widen the interest felt in popular 
education in every State of the 
Union. An earnest co-operation 
must be secured among the friends of 
progress. Better school houses must 
be built and furnished. The School 
law must be made more and more 
adapted to our wants. Faithful teach- 
ers and school officers must be sus- 
tained. The County Superintend- 
ency, the vital element in our school 
system, must be sustained. All our 
power and influence will be devoted 
to these and kindred subjects. 


Our ideal educational journal, is 
both professional and popular. Such 
a journal must be productive of im- 
measurable good. Fellow educators, 
will you aid us to realize this ideal ? 
You can send us articles full of truth 
and enthusiasm. You can do much 
to induce teachers, students, and 
parents to subscribe for and read the 
Journal. You can, ina single month, 
in this way, double the usefulness of 
the Journal. 





Don’? FAIL TO SEND POSTAGF 10 
CTs., with your subscription. as we 
must pre-pay ¢verything, after Jan. 1, 
1875. 











SENT FREE, POSTAGE PREPAID. 
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No. 21 


The Numeral F'*rame. 


The Numeral Frame is now used not only in Primary Schools, but has proved of 


great service in Intermediate and Grammar Schools; also wherever pupils require 


illustrations to enable them fully to comprehend operations with abstract. mathemat- 


ical quantities, this frame furnishes the readiest mode of giving the desired instruc 


without them. 





cation. Send them in. 





tion. And, as in the case of Outline Maps, Globes, Blaekboards and Charts, a teacher 
will be able to instruct a class of twenty or thirty more effectively, and in less time 
than they could teach a single pupil without these helps, so they will do twenty or 
thirty times more work during the school term with these things thar they could do 


Every teacher can now secure this indispensable “help” easily, free of cost, as we 
will send it by mail prepaid, for three subscribers to the AMERICAN JouRNAL oF EDU- 
Address the Editor. 
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Mounted or Unmounted, 


Cheap!! 


Address for information,with stamp 
J. B. MERWIN, 


ll N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





Quick TIME! 


sar-NO CHANGE OF CARS=@8 
VIA THE 


Baltimore & Ohio 


RAILROAD 
From St. Louis, Columbus 
or Chicago, to 


BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON 


Direct connection thence to 


PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
AND THE EAST. 





Quick Time, Through Cars, A Direct Route, 
Sure Connections, Comfortable Coaches, Cour- 
teous Treatment, First-class Eating Houses, are 
characteristics of the 


Great Short Line. 


. 





XFFor through tickets, sleeping Car Accom- 
modutions, and further information, apply at 
principal ticket offices throughout the West. 

L. M. COLE, Gen’! Ticket Agent. 
THOS. R. SHARP, Master of Tranport’n. 


—” P. BARRY, Western Pass. Agent. 





ANY AND 


E VERYTHIN G 


Needed in Schools of all grades, can 
be had 


OH EA P, 


by ealling upon or addressing, with 


stamp, 
J. B. MERWIN, 


IL N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
LT 
, TAN AND SUNBURN ; also, , Salt 


ad Stats 















SOLON 


J. W. SMITE, 
STEAM HEATING & VENTILATING 
ENCINEER! 


Furnishes plans and specifications, and will 
contract for heating and ventilating public and 
private buildings by steam. 
Special attention given te heating and ventila- 
ting school houses, and all buildings requiring 
thorough ventilation. 
J. W.%. has recently completed the heating 
and ventilating of two of the largest and best 
school houses in the city of Cleveland, both of 
which have been pronounced a complete success 
by all who have examined them. 
Refers by permission to the following: 
N. G. Watterson, Esq., President of Board 
of Education. F. BUEHNE, 

J.C, Dewar, 

W.K. SmirH, 

Building Committee. 

A.J. Rickxorr, Superintendent of Education. 
Water Biytue, Archite¢t, Cleveland, O. 
Office at the Cleveland Tube Works, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 8-4-¢ 


CALL BELLS, 





Of all kinds, styles, sizesand prices. 


J. B. MERWIN, 
11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 


Address 


ST. LOUIS. MO. 





St. Louis Law School. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FACNLTY: 


Rev. Willfam G. Elliot, D. D., President and 
Chancellor of the University. 


PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS: 


Hon. Samuel Treat, U. S. District Judge, east- 
ern district of Missouri, Pres’t of Law Faculty. 
Henry Hitchcock, L. say , Provost of Law 
Department. 
on. Albert Todd. 
Hon. Samuel Reber, late Judge of St. Louis 
ag Hoag Court. 
. John M. Krum, late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 
Hon. George A. Madill, 
Circuit Court. E 
Hon. Chester H. Krum, Judge ot St. Louis 
Circuit Court. 
Alex. Martin, A. M. 
George M. Stewart, A. M. 
Regular annual session opened Oct. 14, 1874. 


TUITION: 


Tuition fee oa the first Ppt 8 attendance in 
either class will be $80, and for the second year 
$60, payable in every case in advance. 

There are six free scholarships in this school, 
three for junior and three for senior class. There 
are no extra charges. 

Students are admitted to either class, on exam- 
ination, until the Christmas recess. 

For particulars, address 

G. . STEWART, Dean of Law Facult 
c 303 N. Third street, St. Louis, 


The United States Law Association 


AND COLLECTION UNION, 
No. 210 N. Third street, St. Louis. 


late Judge St. Louis 








AKES collections and ane’ le 1 busi- 
ness of every kind, at —r in the 
nited Sta States or Europe, ‘through its attorneys 
and correspondents each of whom has_ been 
highly recommended as prompt, able and effi- 
cient. Preliminary investi tions of claims will 
be made without charge. Fee: and commission 
moderate. Consult or address. 


J.P. COLBY, 
Aa at Law and Director for Missouri. 


All who use anda es can 
52 ENVELOPES! gi czar 
the circular and 


-HOME RECREATIONS. 





A complete Manual of Tableaux and Amateur 
Theatricals, designed for School Exhibitions, 
Public Entertainments, and Home Amusement, 
with Poems for Reading, by noted authors. By 
Wm. F. Gill. Cloth, 16mo, 350 pp, illustrated. 
Forming the cnly complete and illustrated Book 
of Tableaux published. Price by mail, $1 50. 
W. F. GILL & CO., Publishers, 


8-4 151 Washington street, Boston. 








BLACK BOARD RUBBERS. 


SIZES. 
No. 0, 234 Lj 6 canes, tapestry.....:...... 20 cts. 
No.1, WO tre sccdievcened 25°‘ 
No. 2, 334 by ae tapestry ........... 80 ‘* 
No. 3, = a WORE stcceccccyecnys 35 ‘ 
No. 4, 3% Bd 8 inches, tapestry............ ms? 
No. 5. ae wool and tapestry.50 ‘‘ 


These rubbers are strong, durable, beautiful, 
and VERY CHEAP. 


Holbrook’s Celebrated Liquid Slating in gal- 
lon, 34 gallon, quartand pintcans constantly in 
stock; a gallon covers 200 superficial feet with 
three coats; can be a opted to any smooth, hard 
and dry surface, and makes a board which we 
will warrant for years. Address 


J. B. MERWIN, 
11 N. Seventh st., next doorto the Polytechnic, 
ST. LOTIS, MO. 





THE GREAT SOUTHWEST! 


To all persons desiring homes in the great and 
prosperous West, the 
Atlantic and Pacific Railroad 
Company give a cordial invitation to visit their 
lands in Central and Southwest Missouri, which 
possess all the requirements of 


Cood Climate, 
Cood Soil, 
Good Water, and 
Cood Health, 


with long and cool summers, and short and mild 
winters. 


1,200,000 ACRES 


of prairie and timber lands are offered for sale 
at low prices and on long time. Terms in fact, 
made to suit purchasers, who are turnished with 


Free Transportation 


From St. Louis to the Jands, at the company’s 
office in St. Louis. For particulars in pamph- 
lets with maps, address 


, A. L. DEANE, 

Land Commissioner, Atlantic and Pacific Rail- 
road Company ,25 South Fourth street, St. Louis 
Missouri. 
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A NEW AND ATTRACTIVE SERIES 
PREPARED BY 
PROF. E. SHELDON, 


Principal of State Normal School, Oswego,N.Y. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 
With over 250 Engravings from Original Designs 


NoW READY. 


SHELDON’S PRIMER ..... 66 pp. Price 20 cts. 
SHELDON’S FIRST READER, 80 pp ‘‘ 20 cts. 


SHELDON’SSECOND ‘* 192 pp ‘‘ 50cts. 
SHELDON’S THIRD ‘* 224 pp “‘ 75 ets. 
SHELDON’S FOURTH ‘‘  320pp ‘* $1 2% 


IN PREPARATION. 


SHELDON’S FIFTH READER 


We have examined with much care Sheldon’s 
Series of Readers, and consider them the best 
with which we are sequainted. They are, in 
our judgment, written upen a correct plan; the 
selections are pleasing and at tha same time well 
adapted to the cultivation of literary taste in 
the pupil. 

J. W. ARMSTRONG, 

Principal of Normal School at Fredonia. 
J. H. HOOSE, 

Principal of Normal School at Cortland. 
M. McVICAR, 

Principalof Normal School at Potsdam. 
CHAS. D. McLEAN, 

Principal of Normal School at Brockport. 
WM. J. MILNE, 

Principal of Normal School at Geneseo. 
HENRY B. BUCKHAM, 

Principal 6f Normal School at Buffalo. 


*,* Copies sent to any address, post paid, on 
receipt of price. 


*,* Sent at three-fifths of the retail price to 
teachers for examination. Address the publish- 
ers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York, 


or MADISON BABCOCK, 





608 Chesnut st., St. Louis. 


Sheldon's Readers. 
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If You Wantto Buy 


VERY CHEAP, 


ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING 


Holbrook’s Object-Teaching Forms and Solids. 
Thirty-six forms in a neat wood box, a 


~ 2 hes 


Right-angled Equilateral Triangle. Teoncces 



































“To Use in Your Schools, address with 


J. B. MERWIN, 
No. 11 N. Seventh st.. next door to the Polytechnic, . 


St. Loujs, Mo. 


_  Werean now send by mail Globes, 
‘Cube Root Blocks, Numeral Frames, mean just that, and nothing else. 

and several Other indispensable arti- 

-cles in every school room, and we can every thing you need in your school, 

ell these things so cheap that every with stamp to 

‘teacher ought to supply himself with 

them without delay. 


WHEN we say “very cheap” we 


Send for prices and circulars of 


J. B. MERWIN, 
St. Lonis, Mo, 






Chicago to St. Louis 


x3 Without Change of Cars.<o% 
Making direct connections at St. Louis for 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Jo- 
seph, Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galves- 
ton, and all points Southwest. 


Chicago to New Orleans 
x Without Change of Cars.<€% 
175 Miles the shortest ;route to Memphis, 
Vicksburg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points 
South. 


This is also the direct route to Decatur Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keekuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaski and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 
33" Without Change of Cats.<€& 
The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 


w3-Elegant Drawing-room Sleeping Cars run» 


through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 





w3~ Baggage checked to all important points 





Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, foot of Lake street; Union 
Depot, oe of Twenty-second street. 

WwW. P. INSON, Gen’l Pass Agent, Chicago. 
; OF TUCKER, Gen’! Sup’ t, Chicago. 





GLANOB 


STANDARD PHONOGRAPHY 


THE BEST SHOR’. HAND. 





Entered, according to act of Congress, fn the year 196i, by 
awonew J. @ravam, in the Clerk’s Office of. the District Comm 
of the United States for the Southern District of New York. 


L CONSONANT BIGNS \ \ [| 
AND TINKIE NAMES, Pee Bee Tee Dee 

| fran tne Ni EK) )0 

OhayJay Kay Gay Ef Vee Ith Dhee Es Zeo Iss 

oh ee ZoOvwryNe 

{eh Ziay Cay Ar Ray Em En Ing enw 

as Y _y 

Wib Yay Yéh Yih Hay Héb. 


2. Vowels (6,1, &, 8, au, 5, ete.), ene le 
mu. a, ete.), and gometimes W or Y followed by « 
rowel (wo, wi, yé, yl, wi, ete.), are feet bl 
Dots, Dashes, Angles, and Semicitcles opposite the 
Ti middle, or end of a consonant-stroke ; thus 


Lid het ee 
aat, St | ah, edd, thaw, hawk, doll, tos, 


2 ene: Fa at 


00, pel, eye, “P fota, ofl, om a 


i Tr (eon 
wit, wiveatwalk, week, whttey Yale, yell, youth, yon, unite, 
LO soy JF 
seal, steal, pass, passes, past, pastor, pe sore, wet, weighed, 
y te oe te 
Yale, yawn, were, wheel, wine, we may. 


8. Signs to express Gionps of Consonants are form- 
od by a few general principles of modifying the 


primary consonant signs ; thus: \ plea, f saddle, 


TN YE ee EE 


via 








week, woke, 


advil, prey, spray, sinner, {nscribe, unscrew, puff, strives, 
% + ec ae \s 
pan, pens, punster, passions, operatives, Sachtons, 
fecision, condensation, mb or mp, impose, ambition, anchared, 
wae hf NS Se 
bunger, letter, older, mother, modern, paid, get, 
ee € wo Se es we 
plate, prayet wield, went, Grifta, permed, patient, ancient, letq 
~ ~~ 

é 4 

Wad. now uight, midst, students state” 


Instruction in Phonography given by 
W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N 
for circular. 


Teachers 


Will please write with on 
Reward Cards, Hel hool a ag 
Chromo Prizes, Monthly riper. 

to E.F. Hobart & Co., Educational ablishers’ 
St. Louis, Mo. 














|g SERTS’ COMBINATIONS, 





Bible Combina 
tion Book List, 
en Combination. 














mail, by 
Send stamp 
8-4 


for free samples of 


Cheap Fares by the People’s Line. 
The Ohio and Missis¢ippi Railway Co. will in- 
atigurate a reduced locil tariff from March Ist, 
1875, which upon eXamiinatien proves to be the 
lowest rates for passenger traffic in existence in 
the West, and is in accordance with the liberal 
ideas entertained and acted upon by its mana- 
gers sinee they came into possession of this great 
highway between the West and the East. In 1871 
the passenger tariff was reduced from an arbi- 
trary rate of five cents per mile to four (equiva- 
lent to a reduction of 20 per cent), and in addi- 
tion, a system of round trip tickets between all 
stations was introduced at three cents per mile 
(equivalent to a reduction of 40 per cent). 

The results of this highly important and very 
liberal step for the benefit of its patrons disagrees 
with the predictions of those unfriendly to the 
move, as the steady increase in the number of 
passengers carried and earnings on the local bus- 
iness since has been sufficient to encourage the 
company to make the still further reduction re- 
terred to above, believing they will be justified 
in so doing by increased patronage and the hear- 
ty support of all who may have occasion to use 
this deservedly popular line. 

From above date the basis for single trip tick- 
ets will be three cents per mile, and for round 
trip tickets two and three-quarters cents per 
mile—good until used. Freight train orders 


* | good for train and day only, will be sold at two 


and one-half cents per mile. 

This company having reduced their through 
rates between Cincinnati and St. Louis from $12 
to $10 in 1871, now make it $8, and between Lou- 
isvill and St. Louis from $11 in 1871 to $9, now 
make it $8, oy about two cents per mile. This is 
the first instance where a western road has had 
the courage to reduce to a figure which hereto- 
foré has been considered low and below a pay- 
ing basis for railroad managers. 

It is confidently expected that this reduction 
will help the freight business of the company by 
giving farmers and others inducements to travel, 
and dispose of their freight at the best market. 





HsSTEHLL’s 
Programme Clock, 


The Greatest Invention of the 
Nineteenth Century. 





**Language cannot express my appreciation of 
the value of the Programme Clock.’’ 
L. SWARM, 
Principal Schools, Belleville, Il. 


All other kinds of clocks for Schools also on 
hand. Forcirculars, prices, etc., address with 
stamp, J. B. MERWIN, 

11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic, 
8-3 St. Louis, Mo. 


HE REVEILLE, 


A monthly pert, a at Norwich 
University. Devo ucational Interests, 
Literature, Witand Humor. Best writers em- 
loyed; st per year. On trial 6 months for 35c. 
Bend stam) Address Prof. Chas 


Dole, No id, Vt F 
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E, BEST ROUTE. 
The traveling public pronounce the 
CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY 


RAILROAD 
to be the 


BEST ROUTE. 


to the 





East or to the West. 


y"Pullman Palace sleeping and dining cars 
are run on this line, and all the latest improve- 
ments that science or art have suggested for the 
safety and comfort of passengers, such as 


Westinghouse Air Brake, 


Miller’s Platform and Couplers, ventillation, &c, 
are applied to all passenger trains. The words 


BURLINGTON ROUTE 


arenow a synonym for 


Speed, 
Somfort, 
Safety, 
and peliteness of conductors. Travelers should 


ee that their tickets read via the favorite route. 
e 


BEST THING IN THE WEST. 


chon Topeka & Santa Pe Raila 
LANDS! - 





THREE MILLION ACRES! 


Situated in and near the Arkansas Valley, the 
Finest Portion of Kansas. 
leven Years’ Credit. Seven per cent. 
Interest. 221-2 per cent. Reduc- 
tion to Settiers who 
Improve. 


Free Pass to, Land Buyers. 


HE FACTS about thisGrant are—Low prices 
long credit and a rebate to settlers of nearly 
fourth; a rich soil and a splendid climate; 
ort and mild winters; early planting, and no 
intering of stock; plenty of rainfall, and just 

; tho right deason; Coal, stone and brick on the 
ine; cheap rates on lumber, coal, &c 

hed by speculators; homesteads and pre- 
ptions now abundant; a first-class rail on 

he line of a great through route; products will 
or land and ime onn 
: IS THE BEST O1 
















-; no 


nts. 

PPORTUNITY EVER OF- 
THE PUBLIC, THROUGH THE 

ENT COMPLETION OF THE ROAD. 
i For circular and | general information, ad- 
re . E. TOUZALIN, 

ManaGer LAND DEPARTMENT, 

7-12 Topeka, Kansas 











AN APRIL FOOL 


will not subscribe 


FOR 


Rurat Home from April 4th to January, but 


4 WISE MAN 


Since the subscription for that period—39 
weeks—will cost him only 


ONE DOLLAR, POST-PAID. 


Eight-page, Agricultu- 
ral and Family Weekly. 
$2 00 a Year. 
KPSpecimens Free. Address 


THE RURAL HOME, 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 


RATLW AY! 


Co North from Chicago 


via the Chicago & Northwestern Railway. It is 
the route direct from Chicago to Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc, Sheboygan, Two Rivers, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Madison, Winona, Green Bay,Es- 

» Marquette, L’ Anse Houghton, - 
gomt, and all points north. It is the only route 
or 


MILW AUBEE, 


Janesville,-Watertown, Fond du Lac, Fort How- 

ard, Oshkosh, Negaunee, Calumet, (L. 8.) Mar- 

quette, L’ Anse, and the shores of. e Superior 

pore one management. This is the only route 
een 


CHICAGO AND ST. PAUL 


via Madison, Baraboo and Elroy, andis the ON- 
LY route my Palace Cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul. 

This is the Shortest, Quickest and Best Route 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

The track is of the best steel rail, and all the 
appointments are first-class. The trains are 
made up of elegant Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Coaches, built expressly for 
this line, luxurious, well lighted and well ven- 
tilated Day Coaches, and pleasant lounging and 
smoking cars. The cars are all equipped with 
the celebrated Miller safety platform, and patent 
Buffers and couplings, Westinghouse Safety Air 
Brakes, and every other appliance that has been 
devised for the safety of pasrenger trains. All 
trainsare run by telegraph. In a word this 
GREAT LINE has the best and smoothest track 
and the most elegant and eomfortable equipment 
of any road in the West, and has no competitor 
in the country. It is eminently the favorite 
route to the north and northwest. 

All railroad ticket agents can give you inform- 
ation about this line and the time of its trains. 

On the arrlval of the trains from the East or 
South, the trains of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway leave Chicago as follows: " 


For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two 
through trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars 
attached on both trains. 


For Creen Bay and Lake Superior, 
Two trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars at- 
tached, and running through to Marquette. 


For Milwaukee, Four through trains 
daily. Pullman Cars on night trains. 


For Winona 2n¢ points in Minnesota, One 
through train daily. 


For Lake Geneva, Four trains daily. 


For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten 
trains daily W. H. STENNETT, 

MARVIN HUGHITT, Gen’! Pass. Ag’t. 

General Superintendent. 


The Fastest Time on Record. 
Passengers going East are reminded of 
the fact that the Wabash Line is the only 





ds | line running lightning express trains (ful- 


ly equipped with patent air brakes, Miller 
platform, &c.,) from St. Louis, Hannibal 
and Quincy, stopping only at the principal 
stations, and reaching New York, Boston 
and intermediate points from six to seven 
hours in advance of competing lines from 
all points in the West. 

It is also the only line running through 
cars from Kansas City to Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati, via Quincy, avoiding all ferry 
and Omaha transfers. 

Through Pullman Sleeping Cars run via 


the Wabash Line only, from St. Louis and 
Quincy to Ft. Wayne, Toledo and Cleve- 








Rochester, N. Y, 





Said by all travelers to be the best hotel in the 
world, C. H. READ, Proprietor. 






The Kansas Pacific Railroad, 


From Kansas City to Denver and the famous 
Rocky Mountain Resorts, passes through Cen- 
tral Kansas and all its prominent cities and 
towns; the finest farming and grazing lands in 
America; reaches Colorado with its charming 
climate, its celebrated hot, warm and cold soda, 
sulphur and chalybeate springs, perpetual snow 
capped mountain summits, 14,000 feet high; 
magnificent waterfalls and caseades; pleasant 
days and cool nights. Colorado has the most 
desirable climate for invalids, in summer and 
winter, in the New World. Its climate is a sure 
cure for asthma, &c., and has a wonderful effect 
on those predisposed to pulmonary affections. 
Colorado produces the finest beef and flour in 
the United States; has valuable gold, silver,cop- 
per, lead and coal mines; plenty of hunting and 
fisbing, fine roads, good hotels, &. 

Only line running Pullman cars to Dénver. 

Circulars and full information cheerfuliy sent 
by addressing General Passenger Agent, Kansas 
Pacific Railway ,"Kansas City. 8-2 





Your Route to Texas is via the ~ 


Houston and Texas Central 2’y. 


AND ITS CONNECTIONS: 


The Missouri, Kansas and Texas R’y 
AND THE 
Atlantic and Pacific Railway, 
Via Hannibal or St. Louis, and the 


Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf R., 


via Kansas City and Fort Scott, connecting at 
Red River City with the 


Houston and Texas Central Railway 


Offer the best routes to and through Texas, 
reaching all prominent points in the State: 


Sherman, Dallas, Corsicana, 
Waco, Calvert, Hearne, 
Bryan, Hempstead, Austin, the 

Capital, Houston, Galveston, and to San Anto- 
nio, via Austin, the latter being the nearest 
point therete via rail. 

yFPullman palace drawing-room and sleep- 
ing cars run through from St. Louis to Housont 
without change, and but one change from Chi- 
cago and New York. 


CONDENSED THROUGH TIME CARD 


For Passengers from the North, East and West. 


Leave Chicago—C B & R 

Arrive Quincy—Q A &StLR.......... 9:40am 
Arrive Hannibal—M K & T R’y.. . 10:30 a m 
Arrive Sedalia—M K & T R’y. 
Leave St. Louis—Mo Pac R’y. ‘ 
Arrive Sedalia—M K & TR’y............ 5:40pm 
Leave St. Louis—Atlantic & Pac R’y, 10:25am 
= Vinita—M K & TR’y............ 45 am 











land, connecting with sleeping and. draw-| Kare amas CUM EES S @ 35100 
ing room cars for Buffalo, ester, New| Arrive Denison—H &TCR............ 3:50 pm 
York, &c., without change. (6 Sherman. ......--..+seeeeeeeeeeess 4:45 pm 
L Notice—A Pullman Sleepin $ “4 pm 
Car leaves the Missouri river daily, and} «« 40pm 
runs through to Springfield, Ill., avoiding} «<- 8:48am 
ach at Quincy. ” ..5:00 a m 
For further information, see time tables,| ,, “ = — 
which can be obtained at all “ Through} « 13:00 noon 
Ticket’ offices in the West. “ 3:00 pm 
1 eee, Tickets can be obtained and b checked 
pe . rominen: 
7-12 Gen.Paas. Agent, Toledo. States an 7 én — po 3. = AND, 
HOFFMAN HOUSE, “ General Ticket Agtht, » Texas. 7-12 
Madison Square..................266- New York. | 
EUROPEAN PLAN. WOMEN use Palmer’s Invisi- 





Bite the most charming of all Face P: 
ow- 
; Samples free at drug a By mail 3 
+ 19 Plat Strest, New Tork. 


: = iin the 
BEST GOODs, 


AND THE 


Latest Styles, 


Lowest Prices, 
; : CALL ON : : 
J. VAN NORSTRAND, 


CLOTHING, 


FURNISHING GOODS. 


Also a full stock of the Best 


BROADCLOTHS, DOESKINS, 


AND z 


Merchant Tailoring Goods, 
Which we make up to order. 
NO. 216 NORTH FIFTH STREBI, 
Sr. Louis, Mo. c 


. 





A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
211 and 213 Wabash av., Chicago. 


Largest manufacturers in America of : 
School and Church Furniture, 
Andrews’ Patent “Triumph” 





School Desk, Folding Seat. 


Most complete, healthful, fand“strongest desk 
made. 





Teachers’, Office and Library Desks, Tables, 
Chairs, &c., Church Chairs, Pews, Pulpits, Lec- 
turer’s Book Racks, Alms Boxes, Sunday School 
Seats, Settees, in stock and made to order, plain 
orelaborate. Maps, globes, and apparatus of 
our make. Address tor catalogues of each de- 
partment, A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 

Chicego. 





CHARLES MORITZ, 
Book BINDER, 


AND 


Blank Book Man r 
; NO. 302 MAIN S ; 
(Northeast corner of Olive.) 





Blank boeks of a description made to ore- 
der. Fever raled wi neatness and dispatch, - 


ae 





wee 






bad 
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GET THE BEST. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings notin other Dic- 
tionaries. 


3,000 Engravings; 1840 -% Quarto. 
Price $312 00. 


‘*Tuxe Best PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
EXTANT.’’—London Quarterly Review, Oct., 1873. 


YHA National Standard. The authority in 
the Government Printing Office at Wash n 
and supplied by the Government to every pupi 
at West Point. 


Gov't Printing Office, Washington, April 23, 1873. 

Webster’s Dictionary is the standard author- 
ity for printing in this office has been for 
the last four years.—A. M. CLAPP, Congress- 
tonal Pater. 


wg" Warmly recommended oy Bancroft, Pres- 
cott, Motley, Geo. P. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, 
Willis, Saxe, Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, 
Rufus Choate, and the best American and Euro- 
pean scholars. 


A necessity for every mtelligent family, stu- 
dent, teacher and preiosones man. What libra- 
ry 7 complete without the best English diction- 
ary 


RECENT TESTIMONY. 


We have already published such varied, em- 

hatic and numerous testimonials as to the mer- 
ts of Webster’s Dictionary, from distinguished 
source , and both hemispheres, that we have not 
deemed it necessary to publish largely from 
those of a like character we are constantly re- 
ceiving. We however present the following, 
quite recent, as representing different localities 
and varied interests: 


Jefferson City, Mo., March6, 1875. 
To say that an Unabridged Dictionary 18 indis- 
pensable to a student’s library, would hardly 
convey the meaning of what I Wish to express to 
you. I cannot conceive how an intelligent man 
could conveniently, or with pleasure, plan his 
life without such a work. Now since Webster is 
the standard, | wish my remark te apply to it. 
The work before me is superb, it is finely bound, 
in Sanya on very fine paper; is—well, it is 
rfect! That is the simple and whole trath.— 
. D. SHANNON, State Supt. Public Schools. 
Springfield, Ill., January 28, 1875. 
Webster’s Dictionary is the standard in Llli- 
nois.—S. M. ETTER, State Supt. Pub. Instruction. 
Mt. Holyoke Sem., South Hadley, Mass. 
February 27 1875. 
Webster’s Dictionary is now our s rd. It 
is a whole library in itself. It isa mine whose 
treasures I so like to explore, that when I go to 
it for a word, I am constantly lingering to study 
it. Its definitions and word histories are marvels 
of thoroughness and accuracy. —JULIA E. 
WARD, Principal. 
St. Francis Xavier College (R. C.) N. Y. 
March 1, 1875. 
The ‘‘Unabridged’’ as it now stands has no 
rival. Itis the greatest work of the kind ever 
— in the English language. Indeed, it 
no exaggeration to say that 100,000,000 people 
are your debtors. Theimprovements are as vast 
as the original undertaking was stupendous.—J. 
O’KANE MURRAY, Prof. English Language 
and Literature. 





Theolog. Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa, Jan. 28, 1875. 
Webster is considered the standsrd authority 
on disputed points.—Prot. J A. SINGMASTER. 





From Rev. LYMAN ABBoTT, a well known scholar 
and writer, and editor Illust. Chr. Weekly. 
New York, Jan. 25, 1875. 
In the particular department in which I have 
more occasion for a critical use of Web- 
ster’s Dictionary—theological and ecclesiastical 
literature—I have found its definitions without 
an equal in any book in the language. By its 
habitual method of treating all doubtful words, 
and all words of complex meaning, historically, 
tracing down their use from primitive to present 
meaning, and by its statement of the derivatives 
and equivalents in other languages, as well as by 
its colerless impartiality, itoften throws light on 
the true meaning of Scripture, or on the proper 
significance of language, which, by its purely 
ws use, has jost its true character; and 
have frequently found in the compass of a few 
lines an amount of real information, and of 
practical suggestions, which elaborate articles or 
essays in professional works have failed to af- 
ford. In this respect it has, in my judgment, 
no a andIdo not know any dictionary of 
the or Latin language which, in the thor- 
oughness of treatment in these respects, is its 
peer. We place a Webster’s Dictionary next to 
a good reference Bible, as the foundation of the 
family library.—LYMAN ABBOTT. 


FEATURE. 
illustrations heretofore in Web- 
ridged we have recently added four 
Colored Ilustrations, 
engraved expressly for the work, at large ex- 
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1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings Price $5. 


whe National Authority .<€8 
PROOF-20 TO 1. 

The sales of Webster’s Dictionaries through- 
out the country in 1873 were 20.times as large as 
the sales of any other Dictionaries. ‘In proof 
will be sent to any person, on application, the 
statements of more than 100 booksellers 
every section of the country. Published by 

. & C. MERRIAM, Springticld, Mass. 

Sold by all booksellers. 


Webster’s Primary School Dictionary, 204 Eng. 


S Common School - 24 « 
re High School ig 27 «(«* 
ox Academic sed ee 


+s Counting House ‘* with numer- 
ous illustrations and many valuable tables not 
to be found elsewhere. Published by 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO 


NEW YORK. 





PETITE EE IN I 
The Best and Cheapest 
ECLECTIC 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES! 





McCUFFEY’S SPELLER 
McCUFFEY’S READERS 
RAY’S ARITHMETICS 
HARVEY’S CRAMMARS| 
ECLECTIC CEOCRAPHIES 
ECLECTIC PENMANSHIP 
Venable’s History 

Brown’s Physiology 

Cow’s Morals and Manners 
Andrews’ Constitution. 
key Send for Catalogues of these and other 


Text Books.“@3a 
WILSON, HINELE & CO. 


Cincinnati : : New York. 
CS ETAT OEE TOG ITE REPRINT wi 


Very Important to Teachers. 


**A Complete Library ot American History of 
the highest character.’’—[N. Y. Times. 

**A noble beok and the cheapest published im 
America.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


5,000 Agents Wanted to Sell 

The People’s History of America. 
Full, Comprehensive, Complete. From the Ear- 
cee mee gt ewe to July 4, 1874. B et 
Standard Auth- ors. imperia 
vol., iiustratoaA MERIC 4to containing in 
clear, legible type, more matter than 20 ordinary 
$3 octavo vols. The ¢eheapest book ever pub- 
lished, and in binding the handsomest. One 
agent obtained 27 subscribers in one day. For 
circulars address HENRY 8. ALLEN, No. 8 
Howard street, New York city. 





WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


BLOOMINGTON, - ILL. 





Now offers in addition to its complete and sys- 
tematic course of study, classical and scientific, 
regular and elective—special courses of study, 
with the corresponding degrees of Ph.B., 8.B., 
and Ph.D., to non-resident students. . Minis- 
ters, teachers and graduates will find great 
profit in pursuing these courses of study. La- 
dies and gentlemen admitted to equal privileges 
in all departments. Terms reasonable. For full 
particulars address the president, 
Rev. SAMUEL FALLOWS, D. D., 

8-4 306 West Chestnut street, Bloomington, Ill. 





THIS PAPER IS ON FILE WITH 





ALtEN R. Footer, President. Tuos. A-Stoppanr, Treas., H. L. Pacn, Secretary. 
THos. M. Cocnranz, Vice Pres’t. Cashier Third Nat. Bank. D. D. Duncan, Atterney. 


Office of the 8t. Louis Mercantile Company, 


MaNnUraCTURESS® Aeunrs, 
Sales Rooms 


912 OLIVE STREET. St Louis, March, 1875. 


Dear Sir--I need hardly do..more than: call your attention to 
the fact that music is fast becoming an important feature in 
American Education, as for years past it has been.in.the Schools 
of England and Germany. Indeed, instrumental music ts ¢even 
now largely felt to be a necessity in every. family. As an aid in 
teaching vocal music the organ and piano are now in very gene- 

luse. By dealing directly with those.persons wishing to pur- 
chase an instrument, I propose to bring the price of those we deal 
in within the means of every School Distriét, every Church, and 
most families in the State. 

We buy for Cash, and sell at Lowest rates. 

Time sales on easy terms—weekly, monthly .or quarterly payments. 
Written yuarantee given with each instrument sold. Send for circular and 
price list. 


Respectfully, 


TAI 


GEO. E. SEYMOUR, 
General Agent for Missouri. 





American School Cards. 


The finest line of REWARDS published, the chromos and designs being 


Eintirely New and Original, 
Comprising - 


Eiwe hundred and sixty warictices, 


Four hundred of which are designed for day schools, and one hundred and sixty for 
Sunday Schools, the poetical selections being made with great care from the best 
authors. Address with stamp, 


J. B. MERWIN, 


No. 11 N. Seventh st., next door to the Polytechnic. 
ST. LOUIS, Mo. 








Teachers’ Chairs. 


Very Cheap, 





|And everything else needed in a school room. Address 

with stamp, for price list and circulars, 

J.B. MERWIN, 

No. 11 N. Seventh street, next door to the Polytechnic, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Spinglier Elouse, 
Onion Square, Broadway, 

Between Fourteenth and Fifteentn »treets, N.Y. 





| ERewere House, 
On the European Plan, 
604, 606 and 608 Broadway, 


| Corner of Houston street... .......... New York TIMOTHY J. COE, Proprietor. 
T. J. COE & SON, Proprietors. Terms, $8 50per day. 
T. J, COR. 8-8 BR. T. COE. 8-8 European and American plan. 
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